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WEEKLY NOTES. 


‘THE relations of Mr. GARFIELD to Mr. Grant have been up for 

discussion this week. It seems that the letter from Mexico to 
Senator JONEs enclosed another for the President, which was answered 
at the time. No little curiosity is felt with regard to this corres- 
pondence, and it is said that Mr. GARFIELD is quite willing to have it 
published, if the General is. That it has produced no effect whatever 
on the mind of the ex-President gives us no reason to infer that it de- 
served to produce none. Mr. GRanr is not ina state of mind to be 
influenced by arguments of any sort ; nor will any explanations remove 
his hostility to those who have offended Mr. Conkiinc. As regards 
the selection of Mr. Simmons as Collector of the Port of Boston, the 
ex-President has attempted to explain his neglect of that ‘senatorial 
courtesy’ for which he now professes so much regard. He admits that 
Mr. SUMNER opposed the appointment publicly, but thinks that should 
count for nothing, as his attitude towards the administration was one of 
unqualified hostility. As to Mr. BouTwELv’s attitude, Mr. GRANT op- 
poses his personal recollections to the published reports of that date, 
when he says that the other Massachusetts Senator refused to oppose 
the nomination. The despatches from Washington stated, without 
contradiction, that both Mr. BourwELL and Mr. SuMNER in executive 
session opposed the confirmation of Mr. Stmmons, and that Mr. Conx- 
LING and Mr. CARPENTER urged his confirmation. And, as everybody 
knows, the executive sessions of the Senate are reported with as much 
accuracy as are its public sessions. The presumption is that Mr. 
GRANT’S memory deceives him, as memories sometimes will, when 
feelings are enlisted. 

That Mr. GARFIELD and Mr. GRANT visit Long Branch at the same time 
has been interpreted to mean a conference and possibly a reconciliation 
of the two chief men of the nation. But better information discredits 
the report. The President goes to Long Branch merely on his wife’s 
account; and the country learns with satisfaction that she has recovered 
from the serious illness brought on by the malaria from the Potomac 
flats and the disgraceful internal condition and unfortunate location of 
the house assigned for the home of our chief magistrate. 





THE Republican politicians of Virginia have been trying to ascertain 
what exactly is the President’s attitude toward the Readjuster movement, 
and whether he means to continue tothe regular Republican organiza- 
tion the sort of moral support which Mr. Hayes gave it. When Mr. 
Hayes found a collector of internal revenue active in the interests of 
Mr. MaHong, he dismissed him from office, on the ground that the gov- 
ernment service had no room for those who were not favorable to public 
honesty, just as onanother occasion he destroyed the chances of a Green- 
back candidate in Alabama, by having the negroes understand that the 
President did not want them to vote for Greenbackers. Mr. GARFIELD 
has always been regarded as sounder on all financial questions than Mr. 
Hayes was. Yet the Republicans of Virginia need to ask him what he 
means to do as regards the repudiators of Virginia. They were not 
asking him, as some newspapers say, how he means to fill vacancies in 
office as these may occur. The influence of a President even in the 
North, but still more with the negro voters in the South, far outruns 
the power which can beenlisted by the distribution of patronage. New 
York will not elect a Senator known to be hostile to Mr. GARFIELD; 
and if it were known throughout Virginia that he desired the negroes to 
vote against Mr. MAHONE, they would do it at whatever cost. The 
delegation profess to be pleased with the result of their interview. So 
far as details have reached}the public, they have some, but not great, rea- 
son for their satisfaction. The President seems to have confined his 
reply.to two safe generalities. His first was that he would do nothing 
which would injure the Republican party. The second that he would do 
nothing to favor anything like repudiation. He desired to know 
exactly what the Republicans of the state thought of the Riddleberger Bill, 
which embodies Mr. MAHONE’S ideas as to the treatment of the State 
debt ; but when told, with some detail, that it was a repudiating measure, 
he showed no disposition to enunciate the minor of his major proposition 
as regards repudiation. We have perfect confidence in Mr. GARFIELD’s 
honesty of intention. We believe he is quite sincere in laying down his 
two broad propositions. But the situation is one in which even such 
men as Mr. Epmunps and Mr Howe are tempted to deceive themselves 
under the stress of a supposed party necessity. Our hope is that, as 





he has not committed himself as yet, he will come out all right in this 
Virginia matter. 

On one point Mr. GarFIELD did give the delegation satisfaction. 
He has given no authorization for the insolent threats with which the 
Mahone people have been assailing those Republican office-holders who 
still refuse to put on the Repudiation yoke. Mr. GarFIELD does not 
mean to set up Mr. Manone as the Boss of Virginia politics, and what- 
ever appointments or removals he makes will be such as commend them- 
selves to his own judgment. 





THE verdict of the court-martial in the case of Cadet WHITTAKER 
has been forwarded as usual to the War Department under seal, and as 
each member of the court is pledged to secrecy, no one can say whether 
he has been acquitted or found guilty. The newspaper people incline 
to the belief that the case has gone against the cadet ; but it must be 
remembered that their judgment has been unfriendly throughout. His 
friends certainly made some strong points in his favor during the re- 
hearing of the evidence, and discredited much of the expert testimony 
which was alleged against him. But, so far as we have been able to 
learn from the imperfect reports we have seen, they did not manage to 
weaken the force of the circumstantial evidence, which inclined public 
opinion against him during the first investigation. Whatever be the 
verdict, the main purpose of the court-martial has been achieved. It 
has been shown to the world that the whole authority and resources of 
the Government will be employed without stint for the protection and 
vindication of even a colored cadet, and that the nation will not rest 
under the imputation of allowing him to be crushed by a partial inves- 
tigation. 





THE threat to set up a third party in some shape, used to be recog- 
nized asa part of the stock in trade of the extreme Independents. It 
was they who threatened us with a Free Trade party, or a Civil Service 
Reform Party, or some other. But now the Stalwarts seem to have in- 
fringed on their patent right, and we are threatened with a new party 
under the lead of Mr. ConKiinc and his like. Even General Grant, 
who was once so much in love with the Republican party that he called 
himself its President, begins to talk of the old lines of party division as 
effete, and to promise their effacement. It is quite among the possi- 
bilities that some move of this sort is in store for us. But it will not 
cause much alarm. Mr. ConkKLINc, like Mr. Kettyand Mr. MAHOoNE, 
may find himself more comfortable outside his party than in it, and 
may flatter himself that his secession is a matter of national importance. 
But his movement, if he is to go out, will, like theirs, be taken by the 
people at its just value. This is rather too big a country to have its 
political arrangements shattered by any dissatisfied and defeated politi- 
cian, and least of all by one of Mr. CoNnKLING’s magnitude. Next to 
the future of the new party, its principle of organization interests us most. 
We presume that mere allegiance to senatorial courtesy and the Boss 
system, or mere revenge for Mr. CoNKLING’s personal wrongs will not 
be put forward as its platform. Some say it will be based on resistance 
to monopolies. But that will be stealing the thunder of the Green- 
backers, to say nothing of the absurdity of an anti-monopoly party be- 
ing led by a lawyer who has earned his largest fees from the railroads, 
and by the president of an express company. We fear that this third 
party will have to wait to find some good pretence for its organization, 
since it dare not avow its real motives. 





Tue friends of the Administration at Albany, although more united 
in the support of Mr. Depew and Mr. WHEELER than they were, are 
still far from that concentration of their forces which is a first prelim- 
inary to their victory in the election of two Senators. Mr. WHEELER 
himself has visited Albany, not in the interests of his candidacy, but to 
secure united action. He thinks that the Republican opposition to the 
ex-Senators should unite on two candidates who are friends to the 
Administration, and when thus united, they should make an offer to the 
Stalwarts to substitute for either of these any Stalwart except Mr. Conx- 
LING or Mr. Piatt. He prefers this plan to their voting for an Admin- 
istration man and a Stalwart, as this would seem to forestall the choice 
of the latter. Wedo not quite agree with Mr. WHEELER. We think 
the Administration men would do better to divide their vote now 
between one of their friends and a Stalwart,—let us say between Mr. 
WHEELER and Mr. CorNELL. They would thus be holding out the 
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flag of truce at every ballot, and announcing to the country that they 
are waging no war on any section of the Republican party. To the 
suggestion that the Stalwarts’ minority should select one of the two 
Senators, and leave the other to the majority, there is some disposition 
to respond by the offer of Mr. CONKLING. 

Meanwhile, the danger of an adjournment without an election, if not 
avoided, is at least postponed. Since the end of May, the members of 
the Legislature have ceased to receive any compensation for their 
services, and Albany is a very unpleasant place of residence during hot 
weather. Yet the Republicans seem to be unanimous in their opposition 
to an adjournment, the Stalwarts taking care to lead off in the matter. 
As some of them put the case, they are risking much for Mr. ConkKLING, 
but they dare not adjourn for him, until a choice is reached. Public 
business is gaining a little by the delay, as it is probable that the bill 
to create a Railroad Commission will pass the Senate, as it has already 
passed the House. This will give the Administration Senators an op- 
portunity to show that they are not influenced by any love of corporate 
monopolies to vote for Mr. DEPEw. 





THE investigation of the charges brought by Mr. BraDLEy against 
Senator Sessions has not furnished any material for a more intelligent 
opinion as to which of the two men has lied. The fuller disclosures as 
to the record of each leaves the public in the same want of proper 
materials for a final judgment. That Mr. Sessions for years before his 
election was a professional lobbyist, and that Mr. BRADLEY is in nosense 
his superior in moral character, was known before the Committee met. 
But this only goes to show that if there was an attempt at bribery, Mr. 
BRADLEY was just the man to be approached ; and if there was a con- 
spiracy to charge bribery, Mr. Sessions was just the man to be selected 
as its victim. No circumstantial evidence has been presented which 
tends to confirm or discredit the story of either party. All the rum- 
maging among bank accounts has not resulted in tracing thosé bank- 
notes to their source. The grand jury of the county has taken the 


votes for Senators. There have been summoned as witnesses a number 
of the best known lobbyists, to tell all they know. We fear that they 
also will carry the matter no further than where it now stands,—a ques- 
tion of veracity between two men, neither of them of the best repute. 
The two wings of the Republican party seem disposed to identify the 
merits of their case with the veracity of Mr. Sessions and of Mr. Brap- 
LEY respectively. This we regard as a very stupid but not unusual mode 
of partisan blundering. 





In several States the Greenback party has been rallying its scattered 








forces in State conventions and otherwise. There is no great enthusiasm | 


among them. The day has gone by when they were strong enough to 
force both parties to bid for their support; and they have forfeited 
what they possessed of the public respect by their manifest readiness to 


make a bargain with any party which could help them into office. | 


Worst of all for them has been the general extension of prosperity 
among the farming class. Good crops and good prices have helped to 
pay off a vast amount of mortgages, contracted during the period of 


inflation, and have led the f. to look back th 1 hardships | ; : 
ery ee Sere coe Ce emers 0) Dees ees ee res er eee | explode under a steam pressure which they ought to have resisted suc- 


of the times of contraction and resumption as experiences which live 
only in memory, and have no practical influence on their votes. Just 
at present there is a disposition, both at home and abroad, to exagger- 
ate the degree of our national prosperity. Some newspapers contrast 
the condition of the English iron trade, with 411 furnaces idle out of 
967, with that of the trade in America. But we have iron-furnaces 
enough idle in our own country, and these, with the strikes at Cincin- 
nati and other points in the West, indicate that the trade has plenty of 
difficulties to encounter, to say nothing of the hostility constantly 
shown to its interests by the Customs’ Department of the Treasury. 





Tue Democrats of Ohio begin their campaign under the bad omen 
that their best men have refused to be candidates for the Governorship. 
The reluctance of such men as Mr. THURMAN to take the place at the 
head of the column does not indicate any high confidence in the pros- 
pects of the party. If Mr. GARFIELD had made a few gross blunders, or 
had tried to cover up one or two governmental scandals, the task of 
the Democrats would have been much easier. But what can be done 
against a party which criticizes and reforms itself, instead of wait- 
ing for the opposition to render it that service? If Mr. FRANK 
Hurp can manage to carry his point, the Democrats of Ohio will have 
as much trouble over their platform as their candidate. He means to 
insist that they shall reiterate at least the declaration of the national 
platform in favor of a ‘‘ Tariff for Revenue only.’’ Mr Hurp is that 
raraavis,a genuine Free Trader. Outside the ranks of the college 
professors, there are but two known specimens of thespecies in America, 
Mr. Morrison of Illinois being the other. He has set his heart on 
getting up a national agitation on the subject, and even so sensible a 
paper as Zhe Pall Mall Gazette professes to expect from his efforts 
great things in the not distant future. But if Mr. Hurp cannot control 


matter up as a general charge that money has been used to influence | ee ee ae ee ee 


his own party in his own State in this matter, the chances of a wider 
success for his agitation are not very brilliant. If he does manage to con- 
trol it, then the task of the Ohio Republicans will be a very easy one. 





GOVERNOR Hovr has done well to veto the bill for the increase and 
redistribution of the Pennsylvania judiciary. There was no reason for such 
changes, unless it were to make places for certain politicians at the 
public expense ; and the class of men who were concerned in origin- 
ating and promoting the measure was such as to excite just suspicion. 
Mr. Hoyt’s record since the outburst of indignation which followed 
the pardon of Mr. KEMBLE and his accomplices, has been far from dis- 
creditable. The contrast between his message to the Legislature and 
the actual achievements of the session, shows how little he has been re- 
sponsible for their wholesale neglect of duty. We feel obliged, however, 
to protest against his pardon of such a scoundrel as MicHAEL HuRLEy, 
who was serving out his time for his share in an unspeakable outrage 
upon the wife and daughter of an honest citizen of Bethlehem. The 
newspapers say that he owes his pardon to his having served under Mr. 
Hoyt during the war. We do not see that this lightens in the least 
the offence which this pardon inflicts on the safety and honor of the 
wives and mothers of the Commonwealth. 





THE constitutional amendment enacting Prohibition in Pennsylva- 
nia, failed to pass the Senate, so that the question cannot be submitted 
to the vote of the people before 1885, as it must first be approved by 
two legislatures. While the Senate did not pass it, it made one sensible 
change in its form, by excluding sacramental wine from the operation 
of the law. In Kansas the law applies to wine for this use, as for every 
other. It is a criminal offence to make or sell it, and the churches 
are required therefore to import it directly from some vineyard or vint- 
ner outside the State. This is a weak place in the law, for in the long 
No jury will punish a 
clergyman or church officer for violating it. And the failure on one 
point will weaken the force of the whole, as regards the support it re- 
ceives from public opinion. It will not be possible to punish private 
persons for breaking a law, which is broken with impunity by the 
churches of the State. It is indeed remarkable that the opponents of 
Prohibition and of the Total Abstinence theory have made so little of 
the argument derivéd from the use of wine in the sacrament. Bread 
and wine were chosen evidently as things of universal use, apart from 
their special symbolism, as emblems of strength and joy. They were 
on the table, as a matter of course, when the sacrament was instituted, 
and without any special effort to procure them. They would lose their 
fitness for this use in a community where total abstinence from wine was 
enforced either by social custom or by law, as much as in a community 
which in the same manner had abandoned the use of bread. 





A series of experiments carried on in Ohio near Pittsburg, under the 
auspices of the national government, promises to cast great light on the 
true cause of boiler explosions. It is a well ascertained fact that boilers 


' cessfully. The record made by their automatic registers shows that they 
| were not, at the time of explosion, under such a head of steam as ought 


| to have been able to rupture the iron. 





A good many years ago Prof. 
Joun F. Frazer, with other members of the Franklin Institute, made 
an extensive investigation and report on this matter, which has been re- 
garded asa classic authority. In his view the cause was super-heatcd iron, 
where the water was first allowed torun lowand then suddenly replenished. 
He showed that iron in this condition is not cooled by the water, which 
indeed cannot come into actual contact with it, just as the water thrown on 
a red-hot stove never touches the stove. But while the water cannot 
cool the iron, the iron causes the water to flash into steam with such en- 
ergy as to rend everything that stands in its way. This theory account- 
ed no doubt for many accidents, and since the introduction of automatic 
pumps, which prevent the water from running low, the number of ex- 
plosions has been much smaller. But it did not cover the whole ground. 
Mysterious explosions continue to occur, and boilers go off under a 
pressure which, on every principle which determines the resistance of 
materials, they ought to have been able to withstand. The theory 
reached by the new experiments is that the withdrawal of a quantity of 
steam from the upper part of the boilercreates a vacuum, and to fill this 
the super-heated water flashes into steam, which strikes the boiler-top 
with such an impact as to blow out the head. The pressure may be such 
as the boiler could resist if it were steady and equable. Instead of this 
it takes the form of a blow more violent than that of a trip-hammer. 
It is believed that this danger can be met by making an adjustable sep- 
aration between the part of the boiler from which steam is drawn into 
the cylinder, and the rest. 





THE city of Paterson, N. J., has been the scene of a curious experi- 
ment in the enforcement of the Sunday laws. The liquor dealers, find- 
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ing that the laws were put in force by the Temperance people against 
their traffic alone, determined to give the community the benefit of an 
even and exact application of the laws to all sorts of business. News- 
dealers, milkmen, livery-stable keepers, the railroads, etc., were all 
given notice of what they might expect. As Sunday laws are generally 
drawn with much carelessness, they are capable of being made very vexa- 
tious to the community at large. A considerable number of persons 
have been held for trial in Paterson for their violation, at the instance 
of these new guardians of public order. It is claimed, however, that 
some twelve or fifteen members of the liquor dealers’ association, while 
insisting that other people should obey the law, had no regard for 
it themselves. They kept their back doors on the latch all day, and 
sent their customers abroad in an intoxicated condition as usual. We 
regret this failure of the association to live up to its own purpose, as it 
vitiates an exceedingly interesting experiment. Sunday laws are both 
useful and necessary—never more so than for the social sanity of this 
feverish and overworked land and age. And there can be noday of rest 
for any one unless there be a general rest of all classes together. Exactly 
what exceptions to the general rule must be made, is a matter which 
has not been settled in its details, and the Paterson experiment, 
if carried out fairly, might have helped to a right settlement 
of this. 





SomE of our friends in Europe are exercised still over the attitude 
of our government toward the Panama Canal project. Zhe Spectator 
gravely expresses its fear that we may have ‘‘an access of the annexation 
mania.’’ We regret that there should be anything in our public utter- 
ances, which might seem to justify such fears as this. Especially we re- 
gret that the influence of America should be presented as an obstacle to 
M. De LEsseps in this undertaking. It is true that nothing in experience 
justifies us in believing that he can cut the Isthmus for anything like 
the sum he specifies, or for any sum which would be repaid from the pro- 
fits. But he isa man with a gift for working wonders, and the world would 
have gained much, while we certainly would have lost little, by his suc- 
cess ; and in an age when the proposal to tunnel the Strait of Dover is 
passing out of the region of conjecture into that of actual fact, there is 
every reason to doubt one’s own doubts as to what can be done or will 
pay to have done. The Suez canal had hostile critics enough, but it is 
doing an excellent business, and is making business where there was 
none. The last year showed an increase of forty per cent. in the tonnage 
transmitted ; and besides paying the fixed interest on the shares, there is 
a small surplus in the way of extra dividend. It is even proposed to 
light the whole length of the canal with the electric light, and thus 
make it as navigable by night as by day. It is said, indeed, that we 
cannot allow a foreign company to cut the Isthmus of Panama without 
abandoning the Monroe Doctrine. Mr. Lossinc, however, shows in the 
last number of Stoddar?’s Review, the actual character of the Monroe 
Doctrine, both as it was enunciated by its author, and as it has been in- 
terpreted officially by the American government. It amounted to little 
more than the proffer of moral support to other American nationalities 
in resisting European intrusion. It is true that the popular expectation 
—not the Monroe Doctrine—requires of America a certain amount of 
protection as regards the autonomy of the whole continent. But the 
withdrawal of the French troops from Mexico shows how little we need 
doubt our capacity to control the Panama Canal, if circumstances should 
arise to render such control necessary. 





SomE English papers are beginning to admit that the legislative 
union of Ireland to Great Britain has proved a blunder, since Irish 
measures take up so much time in the Imperial Parliament that there is 
no room for anything else. Until the Land Leaguers began to practice 
obstruction, the condition of things was the reverse :—there was no time 
for Irish measures. Among the bills which ought to pass this session but 
cannot, is one for the assimilation of the English to the American system 
of patent rights. Mr. Dickens and Mr. READE have made the world 
familiar with the wrongs of English inventors. The expense of a patent 
in Europe is about six times as great as in America. It avails for only 
a few years, and a renewal costs other fees four or five times as great as 
the first. In America the first grant is good for fourteen years. It is 
true that in America patents are granted very loosely and for inventions 
which can be of no practical value. But this is not objectionable, for a 
patent is nothing more than a registry of a claim to originality; and if 
the claim can be disproved by showing that the principle was known 
and applied by others two years before the patent was granted, the pat- 
ent is void. If the inventors of all sorts of stupid or over-ingenious 
contrivances choose to be at the expense of recording their claims, what 
objection can there be to their doing it? We cannot afford to have a 
censorship of patents, for just the reason we cannot afford a censorship 
of books. We can trust no man to distinguish between the good and 
the worthless, and we cannot run the risk of having a really good idea 
thrown out because our censor has not the brains to appreciate it. A 
good patent system is just like a good copyright system. It cares for 
nothing but forms, fees and originality. 








THERE isa good deal of talk over what is called Mr. PARNELL’s " 
change of attitude toward the Land Bill, and some of the newspapers 
set it down to his fear of his constituents. It is also said that the Land 
League is losing its power, as we hear nothing now of a general strike 
against all rents in Ireland, of which there was some talk a few weeks 
ago. It may be, as some assume, that PARNELL can never do anything 
except from a base motive. It may be that the man whom the Irish’ 
people are following with the clannish devotion Celts always give to 
their leaders, is afraid of a defeat next election. It may be that there 
is among the Irish tenants a hopefulness of good results from the Land 
Bill, which fails to find any utterance in their newspapers and their meet- 
ings. All these things may be true, and may move Mr. PaRNELL to do 
a great many things. But they have not moved him as yet, for he has 
made no change of his attitude toward the Land Bill. He declared 
from the first that the measure was delusive, and that he would not vote 
for it unless it were so amended in Committee as to secure not only 
‘the three F’s’’ in full, but also the transfer of the Irish peasants from 
the western coast to the pasture lands of Meath and similar counties, 
instead of sending them to face a Manitoba winter. He is just of that 
mind still. As for refusing to obstruct the Bill, he never proposed to 
obstruct it. On the contrary, months ago, he urged Sir STaFFoRD 
NORTHCOTE not to offer any obstacles to its immediate presentation. 
The Coercion Laws he did obstruct,—rightly, as some of those who 
supported them now admit. But he never proposed to obstruct ‘the 
Land Bill. He and his friends will offer several amendments at points 
which they think vitally important, and if these are rejected they will 
vote against the Bill on its final passage, on the principle that Ireland 
already has had too many half-loaves from English legislators and does 
not thrive on them. As for the strike against rent, that never was a 
Land League measure. Neither Mr. PARNELL nor any other recognized 
leader ever sanctioned the idea; and there was more talk of it in Eng- 
lish papers than anywhere else. 





THE English government have done a very foolish thing in transmit- 
ing to our government a note with reference to Mr. O’ Donovan Rossa 
and the Irish-American newspapers. They are asking us to repeat the 
blunder they made in prosecuting Herr Most, thus elevating his news- 
paper into European importance. Mr. Rossa could desire nothing better 
by way of voucher for his absurd braggadocio than this complaint from 
the British government. That section of the Irish in America whose 
hatred of England is blind and unreasoning, will rally now to his sup- 
port, as before they did not. Their suspicion of the truth that he isa 
bag of wind, has been removed by the authorities in Downing street. 
This will be the only effect of the English note. It will not modify in 
the least the conduct of the American government. No American 
administration would dare to abandon our fixed tradition in the matter 
of liberty of the press, to help England to keep Ireland down. The 
present administration has gone to the utmost bounds of friendly action, 
in not yielding to the pressure on behalf of Mr. Boyton, and in thus 
leaving an American sailor in an English prison, charged with nothing 
but a political offence, for which he can get no trial. 





THE growth of a sentiment in favor of the restriction of the liquor 
traffic has been very rapid of late years in England. This was almost 
the only reform which enlisted the hearty sympathy of Mr. CARLYLE, who 
to the day of his death went on ruining his digestion by the use of Scotch 
whiskey, but was quite ready to see other people refused the power thus 
to injure themselves. The newly organized temperance societies in 
connection with the Church of England, have been very effective in 
showing the extent of the mischief done by the indiscriminate sale of in- 
toxicating drinks, and in bringing the facts home fo a class in society 
which has been rather indifferent than otherwise. Ten yearsago no House 
of Commons would have voted as they did last week ; their approval of the 
principle of local option ,and indeed the vote, indicates little less than 
a revolution in English feelings. It is true the new English movement 
would not be satisfactory to our Prohibitionists. Total abstinence is not 
exacted as a pledge from those who unite in it. All who feel the need 
of some remedy for the evil, whatever their personal habits, are wel- 
comed to co-operation. An effort is making to organize a similar agency 
in connection with the Protestant Episcopal Church in America. It is 
impossible to expect any such far-reaching results from an organization 
confined tothe limits of one denomination, and that far from the largest. 
But great good will be effected if the movement should awaken the vast 
body of our indifferentists to the necessity of doing something, and tothe 
possibility of doing much outside the lines of total abstinence and legal 
prohibition in which the Temperance impulse has moved in America. 





Mr. CARLYLE is reported as calling the royal Germans who govern 
England, with the exception of Prince ALBERT, a stupid set of people. 
Had he lived long enough, he might have made a second exception in 
favor of Prince ALBERT’s son, the Prince LEopoLp, who took his seat 
in the House of Peers last Monday as Duke of ALBany. Although his 
health has been so poor that he is debarred from the enjoyment of those 
robust amusements by which royalty condescends to confess its kindred 
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with commonalty, this young Prince has won his way to a popularity 
enjoyed by none of his brothers. His public addresses show a genuine 
culture and a real insight into social problems. Princely speeches are 
rated always above their worth. Those of Prince ALBERT contain 
hardly anything worth remembering, and yet they were a nine days’ 
wonder. Butin Prince LEopoLp’s public utterances, one recognizes 
’ the genuine ring of true thoughts fitly expressed. It is said that he 
might be of great use if he were not a Prince, but that his position 
debars him from rendering any real service to mankind. But his 
father, with far less natural gifts, and in a still more embarrassing posi- 
tion, managed to impress himself upon the England of his time, not 
always wisely, never in the wisest way, but with a genuine force. 





IN a recent number of the Annales Agronomiques, published under the 
auspices of the French Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, there is 
an interesting article signed M. Dubost, and entitled Le Spectre Amer /- 
cain. He tries to make light of the fears of the French farmer, and of the 
general apprehension that, owing to American competition, European 
agriculture will be ruined. ‘‘ Suppose for an instant,’’ he says, ‘‘ that 
owing to the increasing importations from the United States the price of 
grain goes down to 18 francs the hectolitre (about $1.04 a bushel). The 
average price to-day being 22 francs, and the production 100,000,000 
of hectolitres, the apparent loss to our cultivators would be 400,000,000 
of francs. This would be disagreeable, certainly, but it would not be 
ruin ; whereas, the farmers of the far West in America would be really 
ruined.’’ Would they? A gentleman from Minnesota assured us, the 
other day, that wheat could be raised in that State for fifty centsa 
bushel. Our European friends may make up their minds that the im- 
portation of American grain is no spectre or vain phantom. It isa 
stern and terrible reality for France, as well as for England and all 
Europe. It amounts to this, that the farmers of the Old World shall 
no longer be able to grow wheat in face of the competition and the 
increasing importations from the United States. What then are they to 
do? Abandon the culture of grain and raise live stock ? But American 
beef and pork are already arriving in such quantities, and at such prices, 
as to defy competition. In England, the ‘‘ gentleman farmer’”’ is already 
doomed. In France, the tiller of the soil has a resource not open to his 
insular brother in misery. He can cultivate the vine. But, alas! the 
appearance of the phylloxera has completely changed the situation, so 
that France is now absolutely importing more wine than she exports. So 
grave is the crisis that the telegraph informs us that it is proposed in the 
Corps Legislatif to remove some of the taxes now weighing on the cultiva- 
tors of the soil. .That will have to be done (at the expense of the toilers 
in cities), but it may be doubted whether even that will save the farmer. 
Aprés ? Emigration, of which the first drops of the thurider shower are 
now upon us. —— 


THE relations of Italy and France are strained to the last degree. 
The explosion in Marseilles, where the populace attacked the Italian 
residents during the return of French troops from Tunis, is but one of 
many symptoms of the international bitterness. The world extends its 
sympathy to Italy in this matter. France has behaved with a disingenu- 
ousness unworthy of a civilized government, and Italy is justly indignant. 
The French papers ask, ‘‘Where is Italian gratitude ? Did we not liberate 
Italy?’’ The French Republic of 1848 crushed the Republic of Rome. 
French troops kept the Italian people out of their national capital, until 
the disasters of the war of 1870 forced their recall. A French army helped 
Italy to wrest Lombardy from the Austrians in 1859, but France took 
its pay in the cession of Savoy, although its armies fell back from the 
guns of the Venetian quadrilateral, and its Emperor crushed for a time 
Italian hopes by the shameful peace of Villa Franca. For the liberation 
of the Duchies, the Sicilies, the States of the Church, Italy owes nothing 
to France. She owes much to England, for from her she received un- 
bought moral support throughout the changes which led to Italian unifi- 
cation. To France she owes, ever since 1529, little else than curses. 





M. GaMBETTA’s defeat in the matter of the scrutin de liste seems to 
be much more serious than it appeared at first. Not only has the 
Senate rejected the measure, but the Corfs has refused to vote for a 
revision of the Constitution until after the impending elections at least. 
And M. Grevy, although he yielded gracefully his preference for the 
vote by smaller constituencies, cannot be expected to employ the agen- 
cies of the Government to punish the Senate, or to secure the return of 
deputies favorable to the plans of his great and troublesome rival. 
Many pesons regard the vote of the Senate as the first step to M. Gam- 
BETTA’s overthrow. He has offended the Radicals by his opportunism, 
the Monarchists by his anti-clerical Radicalism, and the moderate 
Republicans by his insolent treatment of one ministry after another. 
He should have made himself the President when he helped M. Grevy 
to the seat M. MacManon had vacated. He tried to get the satisfac- 
tion of power without the responsibility, and now he is finding both 
slip from his hands. This is is the feeling in Paris. But Paris is now 
not France, and the provinces still seem loyal to the leader who taught 
the French peasants that a Republic could be conservative of all the 
rights the peasant most values. 








THE STUDIES OF AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


HE last half of June and the opening days of July constitute the 
holiday season of a great American fraternity, whose importance 
to the country in all directions is generally recognized. The four hun- 
dred colleges and universities of America, in spite of wide differences 
in their spirit and their methods, are conjoined in all essential matters, as 
the agency we have created for the higher education of the young men 
and women of America. And these weeks are to each and all of this 
great company the time for giving an account. of their stewardship to 
the public, by laying before such as care to know, the evidence of the 
work they are doing and the spirit they are instilling into their pupils. 
It is very easy to depreciate our colleges by comparing them with 
those of countries where scholarship is more deeply rooted, and where 
the leisured classes are more numerous. But it is to be remembered that 
a college system is substantially what the people choose to demand of 
it. If ours be less thorough in its course of instruction than that of 
Germany, if it does less, in the way of original research, for the advance- 
ment of science, this is because it is obliged to cut its coat according to 
the cloth. A country which expects every young man to be earning his 
living at the age at which students are matriculated in the Universities 
of Europe, need not complain if its institutions of the higher culture cor- 
respond rather to the gymnasia or upper schools than to the universities 
of the old world. The most learned teacher cannot deal with boys of 
fourteen and upwards as he might with students who are entering on 
their majority. Just as fast as the love of money gives way to the love 
of learning, we shall see these institutions come up to the European 
level. Some of them are striving towards that now, in raising the 
standard for admission and for graduation, and in establishing post- 
graduate courses of study. But in the main our college system must ac- 
commodate itself to the very small demand for genuine and thorough 
scholarship which is found in this money-making country. 

That we have any college system in America is owing to a social 
influence which is, or ought to be, at the moral antipodes to our love of 
money. The American college is an outgrowth of the American 
Church. The motto of Harvard, Pro Christo et Ecclesiég—might be 
that of the whole sisterhood which owns Harvard as senior. The de- 
mand for an educated ministry led to the erection on our soil of higher 
schools than grammar schools ; and our most venerable institutions owe 
their very existence to the toils and self-denying efforts of clergymen, 
who gave weary days and much thought to the work of their foundation. 
There is, in some quarters, a disposition to regard with jealousy the 
presence of a clergyman in a college faculty. In some few cases the 
jealousy is just ; a college chair is sometimes given a clergyman because he 
has proved a failure in every other branch of his profession. But, apart 
from these, the jealousy rests on ignorance. To the clergy we owe the very 
existence of such institutions, wherever they are found. It was they 
who fostered the love of knowledge until it was strong enough to stand 
alone. And in this age, when they have ceased to enjoy any exclusive 
privilege in the matter, they hold their own everywhere in comparison 
with lay teachers. In America, as in England, Scotland and Germany, 
they include a very large proportion of the most honored and most 
successful teachers. The equitable treatment of the matter would ex- 
clude all consideration of lay or clerical status, in weighing a man’s fit- 
ness for any chair. There should be no idea of privilege for either. 
And when thus treated, the clergy of our Christian Churches will have 
no reason to complain. 

The efforts made some years ago by certain reformers, to exclude 
from the course those branches of literary study upon which the col- 
leges used to lay the most weight, seem to have spent themselves. We 
hear little or nothing now of the proposal to lay Greek and Latin on 
the shelf, and substitute the natural sciences and the modern languages. 
It is true that in nearly every college there have been some changes 
made in compliance with this demand. But these are far from a 
thorough acceptance of the new programme ; and the feeling that 
classical studies are all but indispensable, as the basis of a liberal educa- 
tion, is rather on the increase than on the decline. These agitations 
lose force as the true nature of education is better understood, and cul- 
ture is seen to be not the acquisition of any particular set of facts, but 
the discipline which confers power to acquire and retain. For this 
purpose the physical sciences have but a secondary value. They are 
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an excellent discipline for the original investigator. But as retailed to 
college classes through text-books, lectures, experiments and specimens, 
they have but a slight educational influence, in the true sense of the 
word education. Besides, this ideal of education through knowledge of 
scientific facts involves, of necessity, the high-pressure system, which is so 
injurious to both mind and body. Science is so large a field now, that 
even an elementary acquaintance with each of its branches can be had 
only through an immense outlay of time and effort. And on what prin- 
ciple can any be excluded? The “ ologies’’ are now proverbially 
recognized as the fields of study in which the health of our children is 
threatened by the demands of a badly constructed school system. It 
will not do for the colleges to repeat the blunder made in many of our 
public schools. 

As for the modern languages, it is well that room has been found for 
some French and German alongside the ancient languages. But we fear 
it is a general experience that the amount which can be taught thus is not 
sufficient to be of much practical service. More useful, we think, is 
the new zeal for the study of English. To the new school of English 
philology, and to such bodies as the Early English Text Society, we 
owe a great revival of English studies, and, indirectly, the preparation 
of text-booffs such as put English almost on a level with Greek and 
Latin in point of apparatus. In America this study must prove especi- 
ally valuable, in elevating the national language in the popular appre- 
ciation, in resisting the tendency to slang and dialect, and in preserving 
that unity of speech which is one of the many bonds of our national union. 

The proposed extension of the elective system in the colleges is a 
matter of interest. As yet, Harvard stands alone in this respect, as imi- 
tating German models, and throwing upon each student, after he has 
advanced a short way in the curriculum, the choice of his subjects of 
study. No other New England college has followed Harvard’s exam- 
ple ; but it is urged upon Yale by some of her alumni. We hope that 
Yale will not follow Harvard in this matter. The assumption which is 
implied in such an elective system, is that students of the age of Ameri- 
can college attendance are fully competent to make a proper choice of 
subjects, and that more will be gained by letting them take each his own 
road than by constraining them to move on together. If any refuta- 
tion of the assumption were needed, it is found in the actual record of 
the elections made at Harvard. There is shown a general disposition to 
abandon the severer disciplines, such as mathematics, for the ‘‘ interest- 
ing’’ or—as we may call them—the Kindergarten topics, such as botany. 
This must in the long run prove as mischievous to the morals of the 
young men as to theirscholarship. The choice of ‘‘electives’’ will, indeed, 
be to some students the awakening ofa sense of responsibility which 
must contribute to manliness and decision of character. But to others, 
and these, we fear, the greater number, it will be what FREDERICK 


. ROBERTSON calls ‘‘ pitching their tent toward Sodom,’’—the first choice 


of the easy and the delightful in place of the more worthy course of action. 








THE REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 


HE representatives of our manufacturing industries do not mean to 
be misconstrued as regards their attitude towards Senator Earon’s 
bill for the revision of the Tariff. Had they shown the slightest hesitation 
in this matter, they would have been charged with desiring to perpetu- 
ate the anomalies of the existing law. And if they had expressed their 
approval of the Eaton Bill before but not after the Presidential election, 
they would have been charged with pretending to favor Revision in 
order to avoid the odium of carrying the present Tariff through a cam- 
paign which turned largely on the merits of the Protective policy. But 
in fact, they have been open to none of these charges. For, at as early a 
date as was consistent with deliberate action, and with their getting the 
sense of their constituents, the Industrial League besieged the Senate 
with petitions for the passage of Senator EaTon’s measure ; and during 
the whole course of its career in Senate and House, they continued 
their pressure on its behalf, while the Free Traders treated it with every 
sort of contempt. 

On Monday last, the Industrial League issued an address containing 
their ‘‘ Reasons for a Tariff Commission.’’ They refer with proper 
satisfaction to the fact that the industries of the country are enjoying a 
peaceful and healthy development, that they no longer are threatened 
with a hostile majority in Congress, the new House as well as the Presi- 





dent having been elected in a ‘‘ campaign conducted upon the openly 
declared issue of a Protective or a revenue Tariff.” They ascribe this 
result in good part to their attitude in regard to the Eaton Bill, which 
they still urge upon the attention of the manufacturing industries with 
a view to securing their constant support for it until it becomes a law. 
Of the history of the Bill they say : 

“The bill referred to was prepared and introduced in the Senate, during the First 
Session of the Forty-sixth Congress, by Hon, William Eaton, a Senator from Con- 
necticut, and a prominent member of the Democratic party, who, knowing that reve- 
nue must be raised by import duties, and believing that our existing tariff required 
general revision and reconstruction, was convinced that the unaided labors of Congress 
could hardly be expected to reach a wise solution of all the delicate and weighty ques- 
tions involved in a general tariff law. Messrs. Morrell and Wharton took an early 
opportunity to confer with Senator Eaton, as well as with other Democratic leaders, and 
becoming satisfied that the measure was offered in good faith as an honest effort to set 
at rest by wise and well-considered legislation all matters connected with the tariff, and 
that it was not a mere attack upon the existing system, they promptly gave their adhe. 
sion to the measure and cordially recommended it to their friends of the Industrial 
League. That body gave it cordial and unqualified support, and was soon followed by 
the American Iron and Steel Association. The powerful and widely-extended organ- 
izations, the National Association of Wool Manufacturers and the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, gave in their adhesion more slowly, but ultimately exerted all 
the great influence at their command in favor of the measure. Finally, the bill, 
through its intrinsic merits, and the weight of public opinion expressed by thousands of 
petitions from every part of the country, without a single dissenting industry, passed 
the Senate by a vote of two to one near the close of the session, but too late for action 
in the House. 

The Industrial League see every reason to fear that the agitation 
against the Tariff is by no meansatanend. They look for its revival 
with the opening of the next session, and believe it to be the interest as 
well as the duty of the associated industries to anticipate this by the 
offer to have a general and just readjustment of the Tariff to the real 
needs of our industries : 

“They do not deny that modifications of our tariff law have become necessary 
through lapse of time and changes in the condition of production and commerce. 
Some excessive duties remain on the statute book; some dutiable articles should be 
on the free list; and some of the provisions of the tariff have become obsolete. New 
industries have sprung up which require consideration. Changes in the mutual rela- 
tions of raw material and manufactures have taken place. The insufficiencies in the 
language of our tariff laws, in important particulars, to express indubitably their intent, 
have been disclosed by judicial and administrative constructions, as in the case of 
knit goods, and have sometimes opened the way to gross unfairness, as in the case of 
cotton ties, while some errors in the codification of the tariff laws require correction. 
The industries, moreover, are wearied with having the threat of ill-considered tariff 
reduction perpetually impending over them. They desire that the question may be 
settled one way or the other, so that they may determine whether to contract or enlarge 
their operations, while the business interests of the country, commerce as well as pro- 
duction, demand stability, which can not exist with uncertainty as to the future of the 
tariff. Thus, for different purposes, the two great economical parties, as well as those 
who merely desire greater clearness and simplicity to facilitate administration, unite in 
demanding an early tariff revision. 

They deprecate the notion that Congress of itself, and without the 
Commission proposed in Mr. Eaton’s bill, is competent to undertake 
this work : 

“A commission of business men, already informed as to the sources from which 
they shall seek knowledge ; empowered to visit personally every seat of industry or of 
commerce ; responsible, from the nature of their appointment, to the country and not 
to a party; can not fail to be an invaluable auxiliary to the Legislators. It is not con- 
templated that they shall be more than azxi/iary. The final judgment—the higher 
judicial work, decision upon the facts furnished, devolves upon Congress aided by its 
financial committees. The work of the commission may be compared to the reconnais- 
sance of engineers for a military campaign. Its reports will be merely briefs of facts 
agreed upon, or of points raised, for the convenience of the deciding tribunal. Such 
preliminary investigation is not exceptional; it is almost universal except in our tariff 
legislation ; all our legislation in regard to purely governmental affairs, as the army 
or navy,is habitually preceded by inquiries from the administrative departments having 
them in charge.” 

The Industrial League repudiate the idea that they desire the revision 
by a Commission ‘‘ in order that pretexts may be furnished for high 
duties.’’ Without abandoning the principle that Protection is not only 
wise but just, and that any revision should retain in our Tariff its Pro- 
tective character, they repudiate any claim for ‘‘selfish or extreme 
rates’’ of duty, or such as will secure the manufacturer more than a 
‘* moderate profit,’’ while securing to the country ‘‘ that general and 
permanent prosperity which is incompatible with excessive gains.”’ 

We congratulate the League on this address which places them once 
more before the whole country as constant in the desire to have our 
Protective tariff conform to right reason and good sense. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE NEW SOUTH. 


EARLY all of the Southern papers are now giving some attention 
to the commercial and industrial development of their section, 
and to the questions arising therefrom. In Alabama, the Eutaw Whig 
and Observer devotes much space to the resources of the State, and re- 
marks: ‘‘ We may say, without exaggeration, that nearly every useful 
production, indigenous to the soil of the temperate and tropical lati- 
tudes of this continent, may be produced in Alabama with success and 
profit.’” Commenting on this, the Afodile Register says: ‘‘ All of which 
is indeed very true, and it is with no little pleasure that we note the 
advent of Eastern capitalists in many sections of Alabamaof men of 
means, men who seek investment for thei: surplus earnings ; and if the 
press of Alabama will unite with the Zuéaw Whig and others in keeping 
constantly before the eyes of the American public the natural wealth of 
our State, emigration must follow in the wake of the capitalists, who 
will need an increased amount of labor and industry to carry out their 
enterprises.’’ 

On the subject of the inaction of Southerners regarding the Atlanta 
exposition, the Register says: ‘This is all wrong. If this inaction is 
caused by apathy and indifference, the great majority of our people fail 
to realize the importance of increasing the newly awakened interest of 
capitalists in the resources and productions of our section.”’ 

The Montgomery Advertiser calls loudly by name on certain capital- 
ists, and asks them to come and build railroads, whose advantages it 
points out. 

The Tuscaloosa Gazette thinks, ‘‘That we are upon the eve of a grand 
developing era cannot be doubted; and it would be well for our enter- 
prising citizens to begin to bestir themselves to action.’’ 

In an editorial on ‘‘Thrift and Enterprise,’’ the Columbus, Ga., Zx- 
quirer-Sun points to the fact that Columbus ‘‘has risen phoenix-like from 
the ashes, and to-day her factories stand as a proud monument to the 
thrift and enterprise of her citizens. Left almost destitute sixteen 
years ago, she to-day boasts of her ten cotton and woolen mills, the only 
bagging factory in Georgia, the largest iron works south of Richmond, 
three merchant mills, a trunk factory and two clothing factories. There 
are run in the city 1,980 looms, and 2,167 operatives are employed in 
textile mills alone.’’ 

The Macon Ze/egraph observes that railroads and other enterprises 
are fostered by ‘‘syndicates,’’ and it appeals for the formation of a cot- 
ton-growing syndicate. 

The Augusta Chronicle ‘‘is in favor of progress—provided always that 
our means will warrant the proposed improvements, and provided, 
above and beyond all other considerations, that our public credit is 
untarnished.’’ It also thinks ‘‘Augusta is certainly on the high road to 
prosperity, and its future is assured.’’ 

‘*Railways are building towards New Orleans from almost every point 
of the compass,’’ says the Democrat, ‘‘and the future prosperity of the 
Crescent city is now assured and is admitted by even those who are 
inimical to her interest. 
with all sections, and is rapidly developing her manufacturing interests, 
which are destined to prove to her a mine of wealth. It is evident that 
the cotton mill ‘boom’ is not forced, but natural and promising much 
for our future.’’ 

To make New Orleans a commercial metropolis is an idea of the 
Times of that city, which says, ‘‘The opportunity is here ; the men who 
can utilize it will please step to the front.”’ 


‘‘Yankee energy, Yankee schools, Yankee cultivation, Yankee | 


railroads and Yankee capital are badly needed in the South, and will 
be welcomed by every Southern progressive patriot ;’’ says the Vicksburg 
(Miss.) Herald, which adds, ‘‘ We are heartily in favor of the South, 
from the Potomac tothe Rio Grande, being thoroughly and permanent- 
ly Yankeeized.’’ In the same tone, the Grenada Mew South, says ‘‘ We 
want old fogies who have ‘hung their harps upon the willows,’ and who 
still ‘sit down by the rivers of Babylon and weep when they remember 
Zion,’ to retire from the stage of action. Let Aving men, young men of 
enierprise and public spirit, step to the front and push on the varied 
machineries of industry and keep pace with the spirit of the age.’’ 

‘«Trade,”’ says the St. Joe (Mo.) Gazette, ‘has done much already 
to make the whole people of the West homogeneous and time is con- 
stantly blotting out the old lines of difference. But the opening of the 
rivers, the turning of grain-shipments to the South, will do more than 
all other causes to make us an entirely homogeneous people.”’ 

Of North Carolina, the Richmond (Va.) Dispatch says: ‘‘ Looking 
at the prosperity that so universally prevails in our sister state of North Caro- 
lina, it would seem that the folks there are less harassed about political or 
other troubles than we are.’’ To this the Raleigh (N. C.) Mews re- 
plies: ‘While our people are not given to boasting, yet we have out- 
stripped Virginia and South Carolina in the race of progress. This is 
attributable to the fact that we have been quietly at hard work since the war, 
and have spared no pains to put North Carolina abreast of the times.’’ 

Of South Carolina, the Greenville (S. C.) Gazette says: ‘‘A spirit 
of expansion and improvement is discernible in all branches of her bus- 





iness, and she has the money to substantially support her progress and 
make it permanent.”’ 

Knoxville, Tenn., ‘‘is looming into prominence as a prospective 
railroad point,’’ says the Chronicle. ‘‘Why cannot the sunny South 
get a share of the stream of immigration?’’ asks the Memphis Affeal. 
The Memphis Avalanche rejoices that ‘‘ The discussion is now opened 
of the agricultural resources of the South. It can result in nought but 
good to all, but especially to the South.”’ 

Of the present ‘‘railroad boom,’’ the Wheeling (W. Va.) Jntedii- 
gencer says: ‘‘ Now is the time for our friends in the interior to push their 
project. Ifthey let the present disposition to engage in such schemes 
pass without utilization, it may be years before they can successfully 
revive it.’’ 

GENERAL GRANT. 


From one end of the country to the other, General Grant’s recent 
‘¢interviews’’ and opinions on the administration have formed the 
subject of newspaper discussion. No paper of any note has a word of 
praise forhim. The ‘‘ Independent,’’ ‘‘ Administration ’’ and ‘‘ Dem- 
ocratic’’ papers berate him soundly, while the ‘‘ Stalwart ’’ organs have 
only little to say. The New York Zimes, which supported General 
Grant in the last campaign, defends his position on senatorial courtesy. 
The Hera/d thinks his judgment will be that of the people when opinion 
has ‘‘cooled.’”” The Mail says he shows “ingenuity as a special 
pleader,’’ but ‘‘ very little ingenuousness.’’ The Z7ibune saye‘‘ since he 
has quitted the sphinx business his reputation for wisdom is gone,’’ and 
it denounces his conception of public affairs as degrading in the extreme. 
The Albany Journal says if he had been descended from an angel and 
Garfield had never been born, Grant could not have received one 
more vote in the convention, and that he ought to have sense enough to 
see it. The Troy (N. Y.,) Zimes tells him that if he ‘‘ had been nomi- 
nated and elected he would probably have entertained a similar prefer- 
ence in behalf of his supporters in convention. Nobody who is 
acquainted with him can doubt for an instant that he would have made 
haste to confer such reward upon his friends as was within his power. 
How can General Grant blame President Garfield for doing the same.”’ 
The Philadelphia Press is sorry to see him toss his great name into the 
angry arena of personal contention and factional strife and says, ‘‘ it 
was only expected that he would maintain the dignified reserve which 
befits his high position.’’ The Philadelphia Zimes observes : ‘‘ It will be 
remarked that in everything General Grant has to say upon affairs he 
proves himself the merest tyro. He seems to forget his own past ; but, 
worse than this, his loose expressions and surprising inconsistency of 
statement and vagueness of reasoning indicate his belief that the public is 
as susceptible to error in questions of politics asin military movements.”’ 

The Concord, N. H., Monitor, Senator Rollins’s paper, thinks Gen- 
eral Grant has ‘‘indulged in foolish talk’’ and ‘‘ gratuitous criticism,”’ 
and Senator Hawley’s paper, the Hartford, Conn., Courant, speaking 
of Grant as Conkling’s successor, says: ‘‘A month ago the General 
would have made an acceptable compromise candidate, but after his re- 


_ cent talks his election would be more of an affront to the President 
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than the return of Conkling.’’ 

The Boston Hera/d also speaks of Grant as having identified himself 
with Conkling ‘‘foolishly’’ and ‘‘in a bad temper.’’ ‘III natured,”’ 
the Indianapolis Mews, Rep., calls General Grant, and it hopes Mr. 
Garfield will not ‘‘ demean himself’’ by pub&shing their correspondence. 
The News also thinks ‘‘It is the sad fact that the ‘great soldier’ is as 
rapidly tarnishing his personal fame as a man can. History would 
never have ascribed to him the innate ruffianism and contemptible lit- 
tleness, which he himself has forced the world to admit are in the warp 
and woof of his make-up.’’ 

Mr. Murat Halstead’s paper (Cin’ti.,) observes: ‘‘ General Grant 
should be encouraged on all sides to start a third party. We desire to 
see Grant and Conkling entering upon the mystical role of reformers.”’ 

The Chicago Zimes says: ‘‘He is even loquacious; and, what is 
more surprising, there is a taint of disappointed bitterness or ill nature 
in his loquacity, which must be painful to those who have held him in 
the highest esteem. He is become, or, at least, seems to be rapidly 
approximating, a common scold. His recent utterances carry no ideas 
of any importance, or that are in any way creditable to a man.”’ 

In the same vein the Denver 7Z7idune says, ‘‘ Men who have been 
silent for a long time ought not to break a rule of life too suddenly, and 
when they do they ought to be able to say something which will com- 
mand respect. But the silent soldier has become the talkative soldier, 
and he does not talk ina way to make people proud of him. Every ut- 
terance is green with disappointment and malice.”’ 

To the Chattanooga, Tenn. Zimes, it seems that ‘‘some of his late talk 
shows him not only profoundly ignorant of the public sentiment, but 
reckless of the truth.’’ ‘‘His attack on Schurz wasnot only ill mannerly, 
it was mendacious to a degree seldom indulged by a man in his right 
senses who pretends to be a gentleman.”’ 

The general opinion may be summed up in that of the Augusta, Ga., 
Chronicle, which observes, ‘‘this is not an agreeable spectacle to any 
American, proud of his country. We of the South take no special 
delight in it.’’ 
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CONEY ISLAND. 


T is easy enough to take notes at Coney Island; the place has so 
many peculiarities, that even the most sluggish observation must re- 
mark not a few. The difficulty is to combine the straggling materials 
one has jotted down into a harmonious whole—or, rather, to find the 
philosophic thread along which they may be strung so as to gain at 
least a semblance of unity. The island itself has so many different as- 
pects; it changesso hastily, and yet gradually, from the aristocratic se- 
clusion and grandeur at one end to the very plebeian unpretentiousness 
at the other, and one part is so unlike that next to it, that it is not at 
all easy to detect any underlying and essential unity. Perhaps, how- 
ever, that may be found in the characteristic Americanness—if the word 
may be hazarded,—of the place, the America which boasts itself able to 
keep ahotel. There is a great deal typical of our national character- 
istics to be seen as one journeys from Point Breeze to Norton’s. In- 
deed, if we had to give an impression of America, speedily and for- 
cibly, to an intelligent foreigner, we do not know that we could do 
better than to bring him down here for a day or two, and to draw on 
Coney Island at once for our text and our illustrations. If he chanced 
on a hot day, when the visitors were numbered by the hundred thou- 
sand, he would have a realizing sense of the American fondness for a 
big thing. If he went about among these vast crowds, he would find no 
noisy, boisterous roughs, but a quiet, orderly, self-respecting multitude, 
each man taking care of himself and his family, and not interfering 
with his neighbor ; from this an intelligent stranger could be trusted to 
draw his own inferences. He would notice that all classes mingled 
together, rich and poor; and that, while there were elaborate restau- 
rants for those who could pay well, there were also buildings where 
those less well-off were provided, without charge, with chairs and tables, 
at which they might sit to discuss the contents of their homely picnic 
basket. This might be trusted to have its effect on the stranger, es- 
pecially if he were an Englishman and had been charged in London, as 
the writer has been, ‘‘ sixpence for the use of the table’? on which to 
eat the dinner he had ordered. Then, if he were told that, only five or 
six years ago, the island was a barren waste of sand-dunes, such as he 
can still see as he rides down to Point Breeze, and that the few people 
who did come to the island belonged to the class of imported politi- 
cians of the lowest order, he would have impressed on him a high sense 
of American enterprise and administrative ability, and willingness to 
take a risk. 

Then, besides these more serious lessons, he might learn lots of 
things about minor American peculiarities. He would discover, for in- 
stance, that the American hotel-keeper, with characteristic enterprise, 
has boldly turned ‘‘ to dine’’ into an active, transitive verb; and that a 
hotel here is honored in proportion to the number of thousands it has 
facilities of ‘‘dining’’ every day. He would discover, too, that the 
famed ‘‘ American plan,’’ according to which most hotels in the 
country are kept, and which is one of our most cherished inventions, 
does not obtain here. The traveller pays for his room, including ser- 
vice of all kinds, lights, etc., and then dines @ /a carte, when he will 
and how he will. He will find three or four enormous dining-rooms in 
one hotel, and two or three hundred waiters, and scarce a native 
American among them all. From this, too, he will draw his conclu- 
sions. So foreign indeed are the waiters, that they expect a pour boire, 
asin Paris. Although most of the stock of the Manhattan Beach Com- 
pany is owned by New Englanders, the down-East plan of engaging di- 
vinity students to serve tables has not yet been adopted. We do not 
suppose that enough of the young gentlemen, who are learning ‘to 
labor and to wait,’’ could be secured to man one of these enormous 
hotels ; and we have great doubts whether a contingent of divinity 
students could amicably skirmish for fees by the side of the imported 
gargon or gossoon. Weare afraid there would bea falling from grace. 
But if we have not the divinity students as waiters, there are here 
sweet girl graduates, who sit behind wire screens and affix to your or- 
ders the stamp, without which the cook gives nothing. These 
demoiselles du comptoir are from some New England high school, and 
they get a summer by the sea and practice in book-keeping, without 
having to come face to face with the general public, as only the waiters 
have occasion to go to their desks. 

The unlikeness of Coney Island to any other watering-place or sum- 
mer resort in this country, is as marked as its own distinctively Ameri- 
can character. It is the only watering-place in the world within an 
hour of a metropolis ; and this fact determines its popular character. 
Other summer resorts are more or less for the well-to-do. Coney Is- 
land is for all classes, for rich and poor alike—for the people, in short. 
You meet men here from all parts of the Union ; there was even an ex- 
cursion down the other day from Boston, which Nantucket fails to sat- 
isfy. Californians and Coloradans (or Coloradese?) are common 
enough here. A friend of the writer spent a day in New York looking 
up a Leadville correspondent, and then came down in disgust, only to 
find him here in time for them to dine together. Here there is fashion 
and something besides. In one thing, at least, is fashion contradicted : from 
London to Long Branch, the tide of high society flows to the setting 
sun, but at Coney Island it is the west end which is unfashionable. 








And at Coney Island, too, there is no admixture of cottages or board- 
ing-houses ; there is nothing but a row of hotels. No one can say, as 
we once heard a lady of the highest social standing say in Newport, 
just after she had bought a lovely place, ‘‘ the cottages have the inside 
track !’’ 

There is no lack of amusement at Coney Island. On Tuesday, 
there will be a hop at the Oriental; on Thursday, the Manhattan will 
be illuminated ; on Friday and Saturday, there will be fireworks at 
different hotels; and, on Sunday morning, there will be preaching on 
the piazza of the Manhattan. Besides these occasional episodes, we 
have music daily, or, rather, twice a day. Go where you wili along the 
island, you cannot escape the bold brass band, with the self-assertive 
cornet, which rarely—alas !—fails to get two encores. The writer ven- 
tures to think, however, that he has fathomed the hitherto inscrutable 
liking of the American crowd for that doubtfully musical instrument. 
It is only apparently a fondness for the cornet ; it is actually a fondness 
for tunes, independent of harmony,—for tunes, as a relief from, or a 
substitute for, the full band, which is generally more ambitious than 
to confine itself to the simple airs the cornet blares forth. But why an 
occasional eacore should ever be given to an indescribable horror, un- 
euphoniously called a euphonium-trombone, passes comprehen- 
sion. 

It may be the bracing effect of the sea-air, or it may be the general 
exaggeration of the whole place, but there is a strong tendency here to 
the use of fine language,—of the high-toned words Mr. Hosea Biglow 
meant when he said, ‘‘ I kin talk long-tailed ef I please!’’ There is a 
little shop for the sale of sweet stuff; its sign declares it to be the 
‘Coney Island Candy Works.’’ There are half a dozen dwarfs on 
exhibition in a bare room, in a frame building. As we passed by this 
shed last night, the persuasive crier was calling: ‘‘ This way to the Mid- 
gets’ Palace!’’ There is a like stand at Brighton Beach, where a foreign 
gentleman obligingly predicts your future by the help of a bottle-imp, 
and presents you with a picture, all for one dime; this sign reads: 
‘Fortunes told by the aid of Phrenology and the Occult Sciences.”’ 
After this, we were not surprised when we heard a visitor call another’s 
attention to the eclectic light. And the other evening, as we were sitting 
on an upper piazza, watching the fireworks going up before a neighbor- 
ing hotel, a young lady drew the attention of her escort to the constant 
flashing of the heat-lightning all around the horizon, with the remark : 
‘« See how Nature is trying to vie with the fireworks !”’ _ 

In spite of the exceedingly American look of Coney Island, there 
are not lacking certain foreign aspects; at the eastern and more aristo- 
cratic half, there may be detected at times, and more especially at night, 
a something European. For instance, a stand ona balcony at Man- 
hattan Beach, ona Thursday evening, looking down on the illumination, 
and listening to Mr. Gilmore’s brazen cohort, recalls, ina way, the 
lighting up of the Kursaal grounds at Homburg (on the Heights,) in 
the gaudy old gambling days, before the Prussian helmets marched in 
upon it one dismal afternoon in 1866, and reduced the bright little 
town to the general level of Teutonic dulness. Again, asone gazes from 
the Manhattan to the Brighton, at the long lines of lights which trace 
the walks and dot the buildings of the central part of the island, and 
as one notes how every gleam of light is reflected in the salt water 
lagoon which lies back of the beach, cut off from it by the narrow track 
of the little marine railway, and which, at high tide, spreads itself over 
and across most of the scant half mile between the two hotels, one may 
note a distinct suggestion of the city in the sea, the Bride of the 
Adriatic. Oddly enough, this view recalls, not so much the real 
Venice, as one remembers it, as it does those simple pictures of ‘‘ Venice 
by Night,’’—punctured with pin-points, for the more realistic imitation 
of its illumination. By day, too, there is at least one spot on the island 
which has its trans-Atlantic associations. Just back of the iron pier, is 
alabyrinth of petty stalls, and merry-go-rounds, and hand-organs, and 
natural curiosities, and side-shows of all kinds,—a medley of lights and 
sounds which might well make a traveller fancy himself again at a féfe 
de village in the environs of Paris, or in the main street of a little Ger- 
man town on a market-day, if it were not for the lofty skeleton of the 
observatory near by, with its pair of elevators, carrying double loads of 
sight-seers to a dizzy height,—a very obvious monument of Yankee in- 
genuity and enterprise. 








TYPES OF WASHINGTON CHARACTER: I. 
THE UNSUCCESSFUL POLITICIAN. 


INE o’clock in the morning in Washington sees its sidewalks lined 

with hurrying men and women, on their way to their work in the 
various Government Departments. Between two and three thousand 
are going to the Treasury Department, about as many more to the 
Interior and the Post-office Departments, while several hundreds go to 
the State, War and Navy Departments. Other armies run to the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and to the Government Printing 
office. These are real working men and women, however, and have 
no part with the politicians, except to serve occasionally as their 
victims, and unless there be an important campaign in progress, when 
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the head of the bureau is expected to give evidence of his party fealty 
by turning political opponents out ofemployment. These printers and 
engravers, and press women, folders and counters, are the brightest and 
most cheery looking people to be met with in the streets of Washington, 
as the city wakes up in the morning, and the little honest toiling that is 
done there begins. 

To one who has lived long enough in Washington to know the 
story of the lives of these people who daily fill the streets at nine in 
the morning and four in the afternoon, the procession is not a cheering 
one. It is a march of men of disappointed lives. The women are 
better off than the men. Government employment, as long as it lasts, 
is more remunerative than most others open to a woman left without 
the protection and support which she has been educated to always 
expect. Many of the women employed by the Government, earn 
very comfortable incomes. Many of them are young, and many of 
these acquire and retain their places by means which make theirstories 
very sad. The connection of women with the Government has yet to 
be truthfully written about. When it shall be finally told by a stern 
hand who does not fear to reveal the truth, it will be found that 
Government employment of women has been attended with much 
degradation. The arts and wiles of those who have not the capacity to 
do the work entrusted to them, or having the capacity, are compelled 
to concilate some public man who is thereafter known as ‘‘ influence,”’ 
to use the slang of the place, make an exceedingly dangerous factor in 
public life. Women clerks are as much the victims and creatures of 
politics as men. They go into office when their ‘‘ influence’’ has 
power, and they go out of office when he has lost his power. The 
women of Washington public life, however, are worthy of achapter of 
their own, and we shall confine this to the men who find work in the 
departments. 

Looking at the faces of these men, one sees discontent written all over 
them. They are badly clothed, badly housed, and evidently badly fed. 
Their steps drag; although they hurry to their work, it is not with the 
quick footsteps of men who have a purpose in life. They go with 
leaden steps of discouragement. They are in a hurry, simply to escape 
the reprimand which attends upon tardiness. They probably went to 
school, when they were boys, in the same way ; and they never grow 
out of their school-boy ways. ‘They are unsuccessful men, as unsuccess- 
ful, often even more so, than the chronic candidate who is never 
elected ; the difference between them and the men who seek clerkships 
and do not get them, is merely a degree of unsuccessfulness. They or 
their relatives do the party service at home. They have an ambition 
to serve the public, the hardest and most capricious of taskmasters 
everywhere, and, under the spoils system, the most unjust and un- 
merciful. The rewards of public life to which they attain are poorly 
paid clerkships, and the opportunity of living in cheap houses in an 
expensive city. A short experience in our civil service is enough to 
convince any one of the fact that evena smaller income and harder 
work in any other employment is greatly preferable; but the men of 
whom Government clerks are made, are men for whom places have 
always to be found, whose hands have always to be held up by stronger 
men. When they lose their places under the Government, the chances 
are ten to one that they become burdens on their friends and relatives. 
They are purposeless. They lack the essential talent of getting on in 
the world. They are weak of will, and are too cowardly to face the 
future, relying confidently on their own strength and resources. Presi- 
dent Garfield, who has a knack of making generalizations which fit the 
facts, once said that, in walking through the Treasury Department, 
what struck him most forcibly among the clerks was the absence of 
well-developed back heads. This describes the chief characteristic of 
the men who perform the clerical labor of the Government. ‘They 
have no will, no courage, no fighting qualities. Many of them do their 
work exceedingly well. Some of them become such experts in work 
of a difficult and complex character, as to indicate the possession of 
large mental resources. It would seem as though their services would 
be sought after by private concerns which would pay them higher 
salaries than the Government does, and would give them permanent 
employment. Yet it requires effort and persistence to find those who value 
and will pay for such acquirements as these men have come to possess, 
and rather than put forth effort, or take the trouble of being persistent 
and persevering, the victims of their own inertness will remain in 
Government employment, and sit trembling day after day, lest their 
means of subsistence should be taken away by an unfortunate turn of 
the wheel of politics. Most of these clerks, however, are inveterate 
idlers, seekers after places where they can receive the highest price 
paid for doing nothing. They find it in Government offices, and 
willingly incur the perils of the caprices of fortune, for an opportunity 
to idle under pay. There are some men, of course, to be found 
in the Departments at Washington, who are strong and capable 
men, who go into the civil service temporarily, while they 
are looking about for something else to do, or are preparing them- 
selves for a professional life. But the main body of government clerks, 
are unsuccessful politicians, who go into politics because they think 
it easier than business, or because they love to be important in their 
little communities but have neither the talent nor the industry to 








win in the game they have chosen to play. ‘They hoped for something 
better, but they have found their level. 

If one climbs into the topmost story of the Treasury Department 
one will find there, busy among his books, a pleasant oldish gentle- 
man, who knows all about the statistics of the internal revenue service. 
To know all this, as he knows it, is really a wonderful acquirement. He 
can tell, without looking at his books, how the collections run in a 
distant district in Kentucky, or Missouri, or Virginia. He can give 
figures which will demonstrate the effects of certain laws on the pro- 
duction and sales of tobacco or whiskey. He can give information 
bearing on the effect of the raids of the law officers on the moon- 
shiners. More wonderful still, give him the figures for one district, for 
a quarter, and he will calculate the receipts from all the revenue dis- 
tricts in the country. With the receipts of this year before him, he will 
make an accurate estimate of the receipts for the next year, and his 
estimate will be found to be within a few thousand dollars of the col- 
lections, when the year is ended. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue relies on him implicitly. There is no mathematical calcula- 
tion sent from the office without his approval. He is nothing but a 
Treasury clerk, however. 

In another room is a great statistician, whose work is found in 
every Secretary’s report or statement; who knows all about the value 
of the debts of this and foreign countries; who can calculate to a 
fraction, what a bond, bearing a certain rate of interest, will be worth 
ten years from now, if the present conditions remain the same. He 
also is a Treasury clerk, unknown outside of the department, except to 
the few congressmen who study financial qnestions, and to a few news- 
paper correspondents. 

In still another room is a clerk, as little known as the last ; who has 
even broader acquirements. He knows not only all the facts and sta- 
tistics about our National debt, but he is familiar with the principles 
that govern the movement of money, the laws of trade, and the effect 
of congressional legislation on the currency of the country. There 
are few abler writers in the country thanhe. His articles on pro- 
posed funding operations have made him known to those who have 
published them, and have given reputation to editors who never 
dreamed of doing such work. Congressmen have acquired fame, as 
astute and far-seeing legislators, by drawing and advocating measures 
modestly suggested by him. There has been no Secretary of the 
Treasury for a long time able to write on the affairs of the department 
so well as this man ; for no one of them has had the long and careful 
training that he has given himself. And yet he, too, is but a Treasury 
clerk, who goes from his office to his home and his books, modestly 
and without pretence. 

There is still another man, living on a small salary, in the employ 
of a different department of the government. Both parties keep him 
in office, for he is invaluable. He has charge of an immense number 
of documents, and so thoroughly does he know them all, that he can 
often tell the title of a bill or report many years old, from its number, 
and vice versa. 

These are examples of the very best classof Government clerks. 
They laborhard. Their success in making themselves invaluable to the 
public men who are over them as heads of departments or bureaus, or who 
come in contact with them, indicates that they might be successful in 
almost any intellectual employment. ‘They are reasonably sure of their 
places until they fail in years and faculties, and then they are turned 
out on the world, like old horses, to die. Their salaries are too small to 
enable them to save a competency for their old age or for illness, and, 
when they are no longer needed by the men at the head of affairs, there 
is no pity forthem. They go out to make room for some younger 
man who follows them into the awful treadmill, to be shoved off some 
day as they have been. Years of routine benumb the faculties of these 
bureau officers, and it does not take long for an intelligent man to be- 
come utterly incapable of making a change in the character of his work, 
or of receiving new ideas. Routine work stamps out the originality in 
men. We have heard a high and exceedingly able officer in the gov- 
ernment say: ‘‘I shall go on here for a few years more, 1 suppose, and 
then I shall be utterly useless for any other work. I almost wish, some- 
times, that they would turn me out now, when I am capable of making 
achange.’’ It is a terribly monotonous life that is able to turn these 
bright minds into mere machines, working almost involuntarily, 
and unable to obey the will which has become weak and impotent 
through long disuse—the mere husks of their former selves. 

There are men to be found everywhere in Government employ who 
have a little literary capacity,—just enough to make their slavisi lives 
burdensome to them. ‘They fret under their employment, imagining 
themselves unrecognized geniuses, until they, too, grow to be machines, or 
are turned out of place for political reasons. They are idlers, after all. 
They have a taste for letters, without the industry to acquire solid ac- 
complishments. They are browsers among books, not readers. The 
world is full of them, but there is no place where one can find so many 


| of them together under one roof as in Washington. 


j 


To the great horde of employés, Washington means ruin. The 
local politician who gets himself or his son a place in one of the depart- 
ments imagines himself successful. He makes a dreadful mistake. He 
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is less successful than the man who fails and goes back to honest toil in 
his field, or shop, or store; he is only more successful than the man 
who fails and who still hangs about Washington, waiting for the vacancy 
that never comes, and going to the bad in his disappointment. 


The | 


great crowds of young men who find clerkships in Washington are | 
| a house full of servants (or ‘‘lackeys,’’ as our popular writers would 


doomed. They are drawn into the vortex of pleasure-seeking that is 
characteristic of the Federal Capital, where all classes of society come 
closer together, and lap over each other more than in any city of the 
country. ‘The Government-clerk who has no resources in himself, has 
plenty of time for dissipation. He lives in a cheap boarding house, 
which is often disreputable as well as cheap, and he finds that vicious- 
ness is characteristic of hissurroundings. His work does not interest him, 
it could interest no one, and he yields to the temptations that beset him. 
He has none of the checks that hold him in at home ; none of the rea- 
sons that, under ordinary circumstances, would bring into play his 
self-respect. In office hours, he is an idler ; out of office hours, he is 
fast. It isa common sight in Washington, that of battered and seedy 
drunkards, who went there years ago and became Government clerks ; 
and it isa young man of very strong character who will not become 
dissipated, and such a young man will not long remain in the civil 
service. 

. These are types of men who succeed in finding employment by the 
government, and whose lives are wrecked thereby. They constitute 
the large majority of those who make their way at nine o’clock in the 
morning through the streets and avenues of the Capital to the Depart- 
ments. They are unsuccessful men, unhappy, unfortunate men, 
trembling for fear of losing their poor places, or rusting out into use- 
less beings, ground to powder by the huge machine of which they are 
inconsiderable parts. 


GOOD BREEDING AND GOLD. 


AS wealth a greater or less influence in this country than in others ? 
The candid observer will probably arrive at the conclusion that, 
while wealth in general is fully as potential here as in most countries, 
the open and avowed influence (the reader will please note our adjec- 
tives), of the individual rich man is much less thanin otherlands. He 
may further conclude that, in the ranks of rich men, the self-made are 
more influential than those who have inherited their wealth ; for which 
there are two reasons,—one highly honorable to both parties, the other 
the reverse—the one being that the architect of his own fortune is some- 
what more apt to make large donations for public purposes ; the other, 
that he is a great deal more likely to be unscrupulous in carrying out 
any selfish or underhand designs. 

It is not proposed to range over the vast field which this question 
opens. Our object is only to examine one corner of it which is fre- 
quently viewed in a false light. ~ It has become customary, and rather 
popular, to assert that our national and public extravagance is, in a 
great measure, due to the example set by our wealthy men and their 
families. | They are luxurious, ostentatious and wasteful ; other citi- 
zens, from the laborer to the legislator, copy their luxury, ostentation 
and waste. Let them be frugal and moderate and unpretentious, and 
they will set the fashion in these virtues. 

Our democratic Catoes who talk thus, overlook one fact which up- 
sets their whole line of reasoning—the fact that the examples of the one 
class are positive, those of the other negative. | The demonstrative mil- 
lionaire is seen of all men; the quiet gentleman or lady is lost in the 
crowd. | Struckile swims in champagne and drives his six-in-hand. 
Everybody talks about Struckile ; everybody looks for him in the park 
or at the watering-places. | Mrs. Knickerbocker and Mrs. Vandam go 
about very quietly and simply, and nine-tenths of the people they meet 
pass them without notice, being perfectly ignorant that this unosten- 
tation has any other thana compulsory cause. Such influence as their 
example exerts is confined to their intimate friends. 

There is a little uncertainty, too, about the standard proposed,— 
just a shade of vagueness. We are often referred to the simple, good 
taste of real gentlemen and ladies abroad. Now, a little knowledge is 
often as dangerous as a little learning, and nowhere more so than in 
arguing from one country to another. Sometimes, perhaps, the conclusion 
is erroneous because the premises are diametrically opposite. The English- 
man who bullies hotel-waiters is set down, on Thackeray’s authority, 
asasnob. Why? Because the English waiter is mostly a meek sort 
of being, and the guest who hectors him is guilty of an act analogous 
to that of the man who “‘slangs’’ a woman. The American or Irish- 
American waiter is something entirely different. Yet so servilely do we 
follow our European models, that the American gentleman who should 
attempt, not to bully a waiter,—such a feat is impossible, even in imag- 
ination,—but to prevent a waiter from bullying him, would probably 
be considered a vulgarian by the majority of his fellow-sufferers. In 
other cases, the error arises from a loose conception of terms, as, in the 
present instance, confounding simplicity with economy, and the ab- 
sence of show—or of a particular kind of show,—with the absence of 
cost. Let us suppose ourselves at Paris during the spring races. We 
are told that the Marquis de la Vieille Roche’s equipage 1s a pattern of 
good taste. This means that the Marquis’s carriage, harness and liy- 





eries are less showy and shiny than those of M. Dubois, the rich specu- 
lator ; it does not mean that they did not cost lots of money, or that 
their costliness is not apparent to those who are judges in such matters. 
Let us flit over the Channel, and call on Lord Comandine. His lord- 
ship wears very plain clothes, perhaps very cheap clothes ;_ but he has 


call them,) and stables full of horses. Shall we go farther—southward, 
for instance—and drop in on the Conte de Monte Diavolo, at Genoa? 
He is frugal enough, in his way, and certainly squanders no cham- 
pagne on his countrymen or foreigners, but he has sunk thousands upon 
thousands in a villa replete with all sorts of childish contrivances. Let 
us cross the Alps, and alight in the fashionable German spa of Rothund- 
schwartzburg. Here it does seem as if we have at last found unaffected 
economy in high places. The Princess of Rauchenzuviel Bigwigingen, 
for all her sixteen quarterings, wears a‘ dress that your Biddy would 
hardly condescend to exhibit on Sundays, and pays her visits in a very 
shabby hired vehicle. Yes, so; but she is always the princess. What- 
ever she does, within certain limits, is right. Being a princess, she 
may wear what she pleases, provided she wears something, and does 
not shock the decencies of society by appearing like Hans Breitmann’s 
mermaid,—‘‘ vot hadn’t got nosing on.’? Now, Mesdames Knicker- 
bocker and Vandam have no such prestige of position. They, them- 
selves, independently of their surroundings, are not lookéd up to by 
the people at large, and even in their own set it is just as likely as not 
that their motives will be misconstrued. The man of known wealth 
and small personal expenses is almost certain to be suspected of being 
parsimonious. ‘True, he may set himself right in the eyes of the gen- 
eral public by large charitable donations ; but within the general pub- 
lic there are several smaller special publics which have a great influence 
on his daily comfort ; the retail shop-keepers, for instance, who enter- 
tain the most lordly notions with regard to expense, and look down 
with sublime contempt on the customer who presumes to cheapen an 
article or question an item in a bill. 

To expect that our wealthy citizens will renounce pleasure and in- 
cur trouble for the sake of setting a negative and practically useless 
example, is expecting too much of human nature. The demand will 
always be made, for bustling ignorance is never content ; but it never 
will be met. ‘The result would be falsity, confusion, and sad ideas of 
the ‘‘ greatest good for the greatest number.’’ 


LITERATURE. 
LODGE’S “« HISTORY OF THE COLONIES.” 

T is a little curious that we should have had to wait thus long for this 
book, (A Short History of the English Colonies in America by Henry Cabot 
Lodge,) though we are sure that no one will regret the delay since it has 
devolved the task upon one so well qualified to perform it as Mr. Lodge. For 
the plan and execution of the work we have nothing but praise, and the predic- 
tion is an eminently safe one that this “ Short History” will obtain great and perma- 
nent favor, both for its literary merits and as a work of reference. “ The History of the 
Thirteen American Colonies,” says the author, in his brief and well-considered pre- 
face, “is at best fragmentary and provincial, and does not assume the importance and 
value of the history of a nation until the meeting of the Stamp Act Congress at New 
York, in the year 1765. But who and what were the people that fought the war for 
Independence and founded the United States—what was their life, what their habits, 
thoughts and manners—seemed to me, when I began my study of American history, 
questions of the deepest interest. They were questions, too, which appeared to me 
never to have been answered in a compact and comprehensive form, and this volume 
is an attempt to supply the deficiency.” The plan adopted, that of thirteen separate 
histories, with a concluding summary in which there is given a concise outline of the 
events which resulted in national existence, necessarily involves some repetitions, but 
this is a trifle in comparison with the counterbalancing advantages attained. There 
are points on which we hold views more or less opposed to those of the author, but 
these are points on which differences of opinion always have existed and always will 
exist, and hence we shall pass them over, bearing at the same time our testimony 
to the patience with which he has ransacked an immence store of material, 
much of it absolutely unknown to the great mass of readers and to many 
students, and the excellent order and agreeable form in which he has presented the 
results of his reading and reflection, the publishers having worthily seconded him in 
producing the work in a compact and elegant form, and fitted to it an excellent index. 
In one chapter, generally, Mr. Lodge traces the history of a colony down to the 
year 1765; in a second he describes that colony as it then was, its resources and society, 
its daily life and civilization. | These sketches of the social structure of the country in 
the third quarter of the last century are of the most fascinating sort, nor do we know 
of any single work which begins to give nearly so truthful and interesting a picture of 
one single colony or section. We see again Virginia, without towns or centres of 
population ; Richmond and Petersburg existing only on paper, and Williamsburg, its 
gay capital, a straggling village of 200 wooden houses, with unpaved streets, and its 
county towns usually consisting of the court-house and prison, with stocks, pillory, 
whipping-post and ducking-stool, and one miserable inn. The clergy formed the only 
professedly learned class. Its members possessed no little influence, and they “were a 
picturesque element in society, more, it must be admitted, from their failings than their 
virtues,” as, for instance, the reverend gentleman who fought a duel in his church- 
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yard, and the other muscular christian, who, having to deal with an adverse vestry, 
thrashed its members soundly, and then preached to them from the text, “ And I con- 
tended with them, and cursed them, and smote certain of them, and plucked off their 
hair.” The representatives of trade and industry did not rise even to the dignity of a 
class. ‘Chairs, tables, tools, chests, boxes, cart-wheels, and even bowls and birchen 
brooms were imported,” and of the great mineral wealth of the country only iron 
attracted attention, the production of that ore being insignificant. The population was 
absorbed in the cultivation of tobacco. At the bottom of the social scale were the 
African slaves, almost universally well and mildly treated; then came the free negroes 
and poor whites, “ illiterate, degraded, and despised even by the negroes;” then the 
middle-class, of sound English stock, which, beginning with the tradesmen and mer- 
chants, rose gradually through the farmers and small planters, until it merged imper- 
ceptibly in the ranks of the great landholders. “ They were good specimens of the 
nationality to which they belonged,” says Mr. Lodge, “ and were a fine, sturdy, manly 
race, aristocratic in feeling, and, from the ownership of slaves, despotic in temper; but 
they were earnest in the maintenance of English liberty. They lacked polish of 
manner, and were sadly deficient in education and knowledge of the world, but were, 
without exception, generous and hospitable.” Duelling does not seem to have been 
common, and gambling was rife among all classes of society. There were no arts, and 
the literature was next to nothing. ‘ Despite the indolent life, the boorish amuse- 
ments, and the too prevalent illiteracy, the natural genius of the great planters was 
strong and sound. They looked on themselves as the governing class, as the natural 
leaders of the people, and they possessed an unquestioned supremacy. When the 
shock came they proved themselves fine soldiers, sagacious politicians, great lawyers 
and statesmen. Out of this apparently inert aristocracy, steeped as it would seem in 
pride and sloth, came a set of leaders who have done the greatest honor to the 
American name.” 

With the South may be contrasted the provinces of Delaware and Pennsylvania, 
whose inhabitants relied chiefly upon agriculture for support, though there were many 
merchants and tradesmen, besides shop-keepers and mechanics. ‘The first experiments 
in manufacturing were in progress, and these indications, with the mining industries, 
clearly showed the bent of the people. The bar was exceptionally good—Andrew Ham- 
ilton was the only lawyer of colonial times who gained more than a local reputation— 
and under a system of toleration religion played no conspicuous part in the history of 
Pennsylvania, the clergy, respected and respectable, being honored in their calling 
and useful, though neither a picturesque body, as in Virginia, nor, as in Massachusetts, 
one of great social and political influence. The distinguished services rendered to the 
progress of medical science by the profession in Pennsylvania are not overlooked, but 
explicitly recognized (pp. 236-37). Philadelphia was a genuine English country 
town of the best sort, well kept and thrifty, with unmistakable signs of the wealth and 
enlightenment of its residents. The slaves were insignificant as a class, and slavery 
was feeble as an institution, while the condition of indentured white servants, though 
sufficiently unenviable, was better than in the Southern Colonies. Crime was not 
more prevalent than elsewhere, though pauperism was, but nowhere in America were 
these subjects better understood or more thoroughly dealt with. “Drinking was the 
curse of every part of the province; but in Philadelphia, duelling, although strongly 
discountenanced, was more or less practiced, even by the clergy, and there is record 
of one reverend gentleman who was killed by a cornet of horse.” The standard of 
financial morality was notably high; the people were honest; the general tone was 
sound in matters of morals; there was no sympathy with crime or frauds on credi- 
tors, and failures were a matter of deep and general regret. Inthe treatment of lunatics 
and prisoners, Pennsylvania was more advanced than Europe. The farmer, as a rule, 
belonged to the substantial, permanent and best class of freeholders. “They were, for 
the period, scientific and economical farmers, and thoroughly well off. . . . The style of 
living was not unfrequently marked by a patriarchal simplicity. Master and men all dined 
together in one large room, where, at the lower end of the table, sat the negroes ; then 
came the white servants and the hired men, and then the master and his family. Food 
was everywhere plentiful and simple, and the dress, generally consisting of leather 
breeches and hempen jackets, was coarse and substantial.” There was, however, it may 
be noted, owing to the strong infusion of foreign blood, more superstitious ignorance 
among the country people, than in any other colony. Philadelphia was not only the 
centre of education, but also of literature, arts and science; it was the great news 
centre of the country, and stood alone in the proud possession of two public libraries. 
A very pleasant description of Philadelphian manners and life, will be found on pages 
258-261, and the chapters devoted to the Keystone State conclude with an apprecia- 
tion of the political habits and modes of thought of its inhabitants, which is worth 
reading. 

With this let us finally contrast the condition of New England in 1765; where 
the servile and inferior race was insignificant in numbers, and community of race was 
strengthened, and its effects were igcreased, by community of class. The interests of 
the population were pretty evenly divided between agriculture and trade. “Every 
man almost was of necessity a mechanic, and learned to work with poor and coarse 
tools with a remarkable degree of success.” The bar had not come into prominence, 
and at the beginning of the revolutionary period, the clergy had abandoned medicine 
and trained men had not yet taken it up. The zeal and power of the clergy 
had suffered little abatement even when the Puritan system gave way and 
the indifference of the last century made itself strongly felt. Religion, “ for 
many years the ruling force in New England, was always a predominant 
interest, and left a peculiar and enduring imprint on every form of social and political 
life.’ The Puritan Sabbath was observed with strict uniformity, and was essentially 
what it had been under the old Charter legislation. The services were characterized 
by long prayers and longer sermons. The custom of private fasts was common, with 





days spent in prayer. There was (as might naturally be expected) more or less 
hypocrisy, but “it is equally certain that the great mass of the people had a deep and 
profound sincerity.” Duelling was strongly condemned, and the strictest and most 
perfect order was maintained in the towns and villages. The morality of New England 
was of a very rigid quality, the two failings to which there was the greatest inclination 
being intemperance and incontinence. Crimes; especially of the aggravated sort, were 
somewhat rarer than in other parts of the country. The lash, the branding iron and 
the pillory continued to be in general use. Pauperism gave little trouble, thanks to 
the system which Mr. Lodge does not in any way exaggerate when he describes it as 
“rough,” “effective ’and “‘ economical.” From the first, there was always an aristoc- 
racy, resting on birth, ancestral or individual service to the State, ability, education 
and, to some extent, wealth, which flourished in the midst of a society theoretically 
democratic, and whose existence and strength were most clearly indicated by the 
religious and property tests for the suffrage. Large and costly houses were numerous, and 
dwellings characterized by simplicity, solidity and neatness, surrounded by gardens and 
orchards, betokening thrift and prosperity, were everywhere to be seen. The people were 
very shrewd, quick and inquisitive, but at bottom kind and hospitable. * Their failing 
was in pushing too far their natural acuteness. They were great adepts at bargain and 
trade; and, although they adhered to the letter of the law with scrupulous fidelity, 
they were far too ready to infringe its spirit. They were almost universally frugal, 
hardworking, thrifty, intelligent and honest; but they were also hard, often narrow, 
averse to spending money, and not generous either in their conception or mode of life.” 
Everything about them was neat and clean, and substantial, but not showy. Their 
houses were cold ; the furniture was plafn and strong, but rarely handsome. The 
table, though plentiful, was extremely simple, and the people were much addicted to a 
vegetarian diet. Holidays were few, but were highly prized. The reader will find an inter- 
esting and in the main a faithful description of Boston and its life, beginning at page 
457. We have only room here to copy his final appreciation of the people of New 
England, everyone of whom was a politician. ‘They were pure in race, simple and 
frugal in their lives, thrifty, prosperous and enterprising, a population of small free- 
holders, with slight inequalities of condition, and a widespread and high average of 
education and intelligence. Their system was democratic, with a voluntary recognition 
of aristocracy. From this strong and great race came many great leaders, eminent in 
civil and military life, but the great strength was in the body of the people.” (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. . Pp. 560.) 

TALLEYRAND AT THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA.—The reader, as he lays down this 
handsome book (The Correspondence of Prince Talleyrand and King Louis XVIIL., 
during the Congress of Vienna: M. G. Pallain), will think the appreciation just which 
was expressed in the first issue of THE AMERICAN: “ Like Machiavelli, Talleyrand 
has suffered by being misrepresented and misunderstood. His name has become a 
synonym for tortuousness and treachery, and to that unthinking and over-rated indi- 
vidual, the Average Man, he appears, and, doubtless will perpetually appear, as he 
did to the writer of Zhe Anti-Facobin, ‘the lame artificer of frauds and lies.’ Yet 
the judgment, like all extreme judgments, is unjust, for though it can never be 
claimed for Talleyrand that he was a man of high principle or of the highest genius, 
to the unprejudiced observer he is revealed as one of the most interesting of historical 
characters, and one by no means harmful or hideous.” Throughout the whole period 
of the duration of that Congress which “danced but took no steps,” the ex-Bishop of 
Autun is seen at his best, striving loyally for the cause of the Bourbons, France and 
Europe with a singleness of purpose, a clearness of vision, a fertility of resource and a 
tireless tenacity, which must compel the admiration of the reader who is not hopelessly 
prejudiced, Such diplomatic lists will never again be set up, wherein such sovereigns, 
statesmen and captains will joust for prizes of kingdoms and people. The Revolution 


- had just been beaten down, and the representatives of Europe met to set up dikes and 


floodgates against its future surgings, and to revise the map of Europe, amid the exul- 
tation natural upon the triumphant termination of a long and desperate struggle with a 
conqueror and an Idea, and at the most beautiful and stately of European capitals, for 
the nonce the seat of the courts of Europe. Now-a-days “ European Congresses” are 
usually contrivances to prevent a pre-arranged breach of the peace from being hindered, 
and Prince Bismarck in particular, (who has enriched the diplomatic vocabulary with 
the expressive phrase, “dilatory negotiations,”) always succeeds in having one called 
when he has any mischief to further. The reason is obvious: so long as four or five 
Powers have but one object in view, the prevention of an outbreak between two other 
powers, their action is likely to be effectual and harmonious, but the moment all meet 
and discuss all the questions of the time, jealousies spring up, parties are formed, and 
the original aggressor carries out his purpose. 

To Vienna after the abdication of Napoleon went Talleyrand, the representative of a 
nation overthrown and humiliated, the prey of domestic dissensions, with a king and 
government new to the people and barely tolerated by them, and, worst of all, the ob- 
ject of universal resentment and suspicion. His position was a difficult one, yet in his 
clear mind its advantage was to be found in its difficulty. Never has a diplomatist 
made such virtue out of necessity. France had been driven back within her old 
boundaries of 1792: the coalesced powers, having accomplished the ubject which had 
held them together, would inevitably begin to quarrel as soon as the time had arrived 
for sharing the spoil. In the midst of their selfish wrangling let France, which could 
hope for nothing, set herself up as the champion of Principle, securing the moral ad- 
vantage that is always possessed by the disinterested, and, having obtained a seat at 
the Congress, wait patiently till her conquerors broke up into factions and began to 
sue for her favor. There are few instances in diplomatic history of so simple, natural 
and bold a policy being conducted to a satisfactory realization: Gortschakoff was more 
than twenty years in humbling Austria and France and annulling the Treaty of Paris, 
and perhaps the only proper parallel is to be sought in Cavour’s management of Sardi- 
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nia’s affairs between the invasion of the Crimea and the war of 1859, though the great 
Italian had the advantage of Napoleon’s assistance. 

It was not long ere dissensions arose—indeed, the seeds of dissension had been 
sown ere the Congress met. Alexander had resolved to retain Poland for himself, and 
had promised Saxony to Prussia, and there is no more characteristic indication of his 
singular mental and moral composition than that afforded by his conduct and pretensions 
here. He had promised Saxony to the Prussian King, and the sacredness of his 
promise was the first consideration to be regarded. His predecessors had wronged 
Poland by destroying her autonomy, he would restore her toa place amid the nations 
of Europe, and give her a King and stable institutions, and he could see nothing 
incongruous in his being that King as well as Emperor of Russia! Prussia’s forces 
were already in Saxony and Russia’s in the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. On the other 
hand the aggrandizement of Prussia was a menace to Austria’s headship and influence 
in Germany, and England had sympathy for Poland and an objection rooted in princi- 
ple to such partitions by the great Northern Powers. With which of these two parties 
was Talleyrand to side? Thiers, (who had read this correspondence, and, we regret 
to say, had treated it with his customary disingenuousness,) always held that the 
Prusso-Russian alliance offered the greatest advantages, and it is well known that, as 
the price for such an alliance, France was later offered the Rhenish frontier, and a 
share in the plunder of the Porte. Such an alliance, too, would have been more pop- 
ular than the Anglo-Austrian compact. But the first objection to Thiers is fatal—if 
France had agreed to or assisted in the plans of partition proposed by Russia and 
Prussia, she would have abandoned at the outset that vantage-ground of principle her 
astute representative had occupied. Besides, the progress of Prussia was the peril of 
France, and the unchecked advance of Russia was the menace of Europe. With 
conservative Austria and liberal England, therefore, Talleyrand chose to ally himself, 
in the interests both of his country and of the Continent. The earnest co-operation 
of England was assured, and Lord Castlereagh played a most useful part in the work, 
though Talleyrand is compelled at times to record his wonder at the great number of 
things that the English diplomatists do not know, but Austria was more difficult to 
arouse, and Talleyrand had to appeal to the Emperor’s generals to convince Francis of 
the danger of allowing Prussia to occupy Saxony, since the possession of Saxony 
meant securing the passes leading into Bohemia, and once a foeman had entered Bo- 
hemia, Vienna lay within his grasp. The military argument Talleyrand had probably 
learned from Napoleon. How curious that Thiers, Napoleon’s historian, should have 
overlooked its importance! But Thiers lived tosee how inexorably accurate had been 
Talleyrand’s judgment of the situation, In 1866 hesaw Moltke seize Saxony, advance 
into Bohemia and overwhelm Benedek, and four years later he was wandering over 
Europe seeking in vain for one friend for France, the victim of Prussia. But for Tal- 
leyrand, Sadowa and Sedan might have been fought half a century earlier. It was 
inevitable that they should come. 

- It is the story of this fine diplomatic struggle which is told in these letters, a story 
which read at this distant date palpitates with interest, while the least sympathetic 
reader cannot but admire the exquisite skill of Talleyrand as a master of political 
fence. M. Pallain, in his interesting preface, hazards the remark that it is not impos- 
sible that Talleyrand touched up his letters so as to appear to full advantage before 
posterity. This is only likely, but there is no ground for the theory that he gave the 
topics and “ points” to an amanuensis, and having “touched up” the letters prepared 
by him, copied them out, and placed them in the archives, These letters possess too many 
characteristics of Talleyrand not to be genuine. In the third letter we have an inter- 
esting picture of his quickness. Metternich, in a five line note, invites him to call and 
“assist” at a preliminary conference, for which he will find the Russian, English and 
Prussian ministers * met” at Metternich’s residence, adding that a similar request is 
made of the Spanish minister. ‘Lalleyrand promptly notices that France and Spain 
are invited to look on while the four Great Powers transact the business, and replies 
that it will give him great pleasure to present himself along with the Ministers of 
Russia, England, Prussia and—Spain, accepting the invitation as a participant on 
equal terms. At this conference Talleyrand is handed the protocol indicating what the 
four Courts have already done, and finding the term * allies” on every page asks what 
it means—has peace not been concluded ? is there an alliance against France? The 
reply is, that the word was only employed for brevity’s sake. ‘ However valuable 
brevity may be,” retorts Talleyrand, “it should not be purchased at the expense of 
accuracy.” On going further into the document, the French Plenipotentiary finds it 
“‘a tissue of metaphysical arguments intended to enforce pretensions supported by 
treaties unknown to us,’ so he remarks, with that bland air of stating an axiomatic 
truth with which—and not with him—the caviller must arrange matters as best he 
can, that he has only two dates with which to deal—May 31, on which the formation 
of the Congress was stipulated, and October 1, when it should meet. Between those 
two days there can be nothing done, he says, that exists forme. This argument is so 
cogent that the document is at once laid aside, and a second is produced for France 
and Spain to assent to, reciting that to simplify and expedite matters, the work to 
come before the Congress shall be submitted toa committee, and when it has con- 
cluded its decisions, shall be submitted to the Congress for formal sanction. Talleyrand 
instantly seeing that France and Spain would only cast two votes out of six, remarks : 
“We have all come here to secure the rights of each; it would be most unfortunate if 
we were to begin by violating those rights,” and adds neatly that, while this sort of 
procedure may suit irresponsible ministers, Lord Castlereagh and himself are in quite 
another case. To this Castlereagh promptly assents, and the final outcome of the con- 
ference is that Talleyrand finds a position from which he forces the summoning of the 
Congress and secures an alliance with Castlereagh and Metternich. This clear and 
logical faculty of his mind appears later in his conversation with the Polish patriot 
Czartoryski, who reproaches Talleyrand with lack of interest in the question of Poland. 


“By no means,” is the reply, “ I wish to see Poland free and independent.” « That 
is a chimera—it would not be allowed.” “Then,” replies the practical Frenchman, 
“the Polish question is only one of boundaries, and our principal concern is with 
regard to Saxony.” 

Perhaps the reader will obtain the best idea of Talleyrand’s clearness of perception, 
grace and vigor of style and unflinching courage, by perusing the ninety-first letter 
(p. 408) addrssed to Louis at Ghent during the Hundred Days, describing the condi- 
tion of France and Bonaparte’s strength and weakness, and reading the King such a 
lecture on his duties and shortcomings as must have made his royal ears tingle. With 
characteristic art, Talleyrand puts all the scolding and advice into the mouth of the 
Emperor Alexander, and it must be admitted that he scolds imperially. After making 
the Czar observe that he had always feared that Louis’ government would not stand, 
because the Bourbons had not been in France for twenty years and had to deal with 
another generation than their own, Talleyrand continues: “The Emperor says that it 
is impossible to govern in opposition to the ideas of the time. He says that his fears 
increased when he saw that your majesty was calling into the ministry and into the 
royal councils men who were no doubt very estimable, but who almost all had spent 
the period of the Revolution away from France or in retirement, and consequently 
neither knew France nor were known by her, and were totally wanting in that 
political experience which even genius cannot make up for. , He even went so 
far as to say that the greater part of the mischief proceeds from the power which your 
majesty has given to the Princes who surround your person, or has suffered them to 
take; that their unpopularity seems to him to be an irremediable evil, and that if your 
majesty had been personally unpopular the effect wonld have been much less diastrous, 
because discontent against the reigning monarch is tempered and softened by hope in 
his successor, while if it falls upon the successor that hope cannot exist. The Emperor 
is quite willing to believe that your majesty would, if alone, be welcomed by France, 
and beloved and respected there, but as it is impossible to separate your majesty from 
your surroundings, he fears that your throne will never be firmly established.” New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. pp. 621, with portrait, index and notes. 


Le NATURALISME AU THEATRE. Par Emile Zola. Paris: G. Charpentier, 1881. 
—M. Zola fights in behalf of naturalism, which is his new name for the old-fashioned 
realism, with precept as well as with example, and it would not be surprising ifit were 
true of him, as it isof many a reformer, that his theories are much superior to his prac- 
tice. In a book published a few months ago, he prophesied about the novel of the 
future, which, he tells us, isto be of the nature of scientific work, and is to contain 
“human documents,” which must be studied instead of blue-books by the future 
sociologist. While the book contains a great deal of exaggeration of this kind, and is 
seriously marred by an awkward attempt to show how scientific modern novelists are, 
there is a great residuum of intelligent criticism of a kind that cannot fail to make an 
impression. M. Zola’s pet detestation is the Romantic school, and in his haste he 
drags forth their tottering, decrepit theory to painful execution, instead of leaving it to 
its natural death by inanition. We can watch his fierce glee, at least with composure, 
if not with amusement, and we cannot help being grateful to him for his defense of 
the taste, which is rapidly developing in all quarters, for realism. This is distinctly the 
direction in which writers are moving, and readers accompany them very willingly, 
as is shown by the courses of English literature for a good many years, by Auerbach in 
Germany, and by everything we know of Russian literature, as well as by that of France, 
We may or we may not approve of M. Zola’s novels,—and in the mere matter of scien- 
tific precision, they leave much to be desired,—but much of his criticism of his con- 
temporaries is valuable. 

Inthis volume he confines himself to the drama, and he writes about the work of 
living playwrights in a manner that is sure to produce a good deal of warm feeling. In 
his opinion, the present condition of the French stage is lamentable. He asserts that 
the methods of writing plays and of acting them are alike artificial. That, for instance, 
it is one of the universally accepted conventions that in a play a young man who is 
poor, shall, out of extreme delicacy, decline to marry a rich girl until she loses her 
fortune, when he marries her at once, amid general rejoicing. But, he asks, in society, 
as at present existing, do we find a corresponding state of things? Granted that the 
two young people are really and disinterestedly in love, we do not overrule such hesi- 
tation as unwise and unworthy? If we do, the problem is merely a theatrical device 
for catching a sort of artificial sympathy, and the stage ceases to be the mirror of 
nature and becomes the teacher of a fantastic morality. 

Yet, although the movement is still but a halting one, there is a general advance in 
the direction of close imitation of nature. Z’Ami Fritz, for instance, could not have 
been acted twenty years ago. “This play,” he says, “in which they are eating all 
the time, in which the lover speaks the language of everyday life, would have offended 
the admirers of both the classical and the romantic schools. In order to explain its 
success, we must acknowledge that time has passed, and that there is a change in 
the feelings of the public. The literal representations which used to be hated, are now 
attractive.” 

Yet the victory is but half won. One of the great successes of the recent French 
stage was The Danicheffs,a play written by a Russian, but yet so full of exaggeration 
in the local coloring that the author refused to let it appear in St. Petersburg, lest it 
should be hissed by those who detected its absurdities. He mentions several other 
plays, mainly of local repute, and shows in what respects they fall short of excellence. 
What he is hoping for is a playwright who shall do for the stage what Balzac did for 
the novel. One of his antagonists brings up Zola’s hissed plays as an argument against 
these theories ; but Zola is not discouraged by that. «‘ Let us agree,” he says, “ that my 
plays are absolutely worthless, but how does my lack of talent affect the question of 





naturalism in the theatre? Another will take my place, that is all.” 
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Zola is far, however, from discussing the plays alone. He gives a good deal of 
consideration to the questions of scenery, dress, and manner of speaking, and in all these 
respects he sees, what indeed we are all willing to acknowledge, a great advance in 
the direction of a closer imitation of nature. He sees the conventional laws of the 
theatre crumbling away, one after the other, as the public taste changes, and the final 
result which he foresees, is the victory of naturalism. The classic drama is dead : the 
outbreak of Romanticism was of the nature of a revolutionary upheava, and all its 
melodrama is now extinct ; what we have to do now is to await the appearance of plays 
that shall represeut life as it is. 

This is the text which he expounds and illustrates with great vigor, and one is safe 
in saying that no one who is interested in the stage, as writer, actor, critic or specta- 
tor, should overlook this important volume. One may care as little for Zola’s novels 
as for his plays ; but his criticism is undoubtedly of value. Time will settle the ques- 
iton of his accuracy as a prophet, but he is undeniably suggestive. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE English and French papers are altogether in error which announce that 

Marshal MacMahon is writing a volume to be called “ History of my Presidency,” 

The notes and documents which he has furnished to General Broye for his collabora- 

tion, have scarcely anything to do with politics, but treat almost exclusively of military 
affairs. 

Erckmann-Chatrian have published a new novel, “ Le Grand Pere Lebigre,” the 
scene of which is laid in a small French town at the close of the reign of Louis 
Philippe. 

The tenth and eleventh volumes of Thiers’ “ Parliamentary Speeches,” coming 
down to 1868, have been issued. The publication of Gambetta’s speeches is universally 
regarded as the first step towards his candidacy for a seat in the Academy, probably in 
succession to M, Duvergier de Hauranne, 

M. Auguste Brachet’s érochure, entitled Z’/talie Qu’'on voit et ? Italie Qu’on ne 
voit pas,” is creating quite 2 sensation in France, the numerous quotations cited by 
the author abundantly proving the ambitious aspirations nourished by the young king- 
dom, Among the extracts more particularly referred to may be mentioned Gioberti’s 
saying that the supremacy of Italy among the nations was the dogma of Italianism, 
Another writer, Signor Carini, has declared that Victor Emmanuel had made Italy 
what it was, but that King Humbert would extend its frontiers. This idea was ex- 
plained in another sentence to the effect that France was the Austria of the Latin 
nations and that Italy must be their Prussia, M. Brachet has created no little irritation 
by also pointing out that all the public instruction tends towards indoctrinating Italians 
with the notion that every country in which Italian is spoken belongs by right to Italy. 
Thus Nice and Corsica are constantly represented as possessions of France in Italy, 
and as provinces that are not yet reunited, 

An interesting volume has just been printed at Madrid ~ fac-similes from the Span- 
ish royal archives of the signatures of all the kings and queens of Spain from the time 
of Sancho the Brave (1284-95). Nearly all the kings and queens signed “ Yo, el 
Rey,” or “ Yo, la Reyna,”—«I, the King,” “I, the Queen ;” a few added their names, 
often, (as in the case of Charles V,) in utterly illegible fashion. ‘The solitary exception 
to national etiquette was Alfonso’s predecessor, who wrote himself « Amadeo,” 

A Greek illustrated newspaper, called Hes/eros, is published in Leipsic, in a recent 
number of which was begun a translation into new Greek of Goethe’s /phigenta auf 
Tauris. It is by the Greek ambassador in Berlin, Alexander Rhangabe, and is made 
in the original measure. 

There are few better investments than books, At Sotheby rooms in London, the 
other day, Bull’s copy of “ Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting,” formerly in 14 vols., but 
afterwards cut up and the plates sold singly, realized $10,630, Mr. Donaldson, the 
owner, who purchased it last year, gave $9,000 for this fine and unique copy. 








DRIFT. 


—The #ulletin of the Library Company of Philadelphia, for July, (8vo. pp. 52) 
includes about 1,300 titles, being those of the more important books added to its col- 
lection since January, 1881. The list shows that the Library has secured nearly all the 
valuable works in general literature issued during the present year in England and 
America, but on the other hand it is sadly deficient in technical works even in 
English, and still more so in Continental publications. Now-a-days, the student who 
would master any branch of human knowledge—except American history—must needs 
read German; and it is in that department, unfortunately, that the Philadelphia Li- 
brary is most deficient. On the other hand, we note the acquisition of some costly 
books of reference, such as Niccolini’s great work on /ompe?z, published by the Italian 
Government, and valuable to students of decorative art; Mariétte’s J/onuments 
@ Abydos, published at the expense of the French Government; Lanciani, Zopografia 
di Roma Antica, and the illustrated folio histories of Princeton and Yale College. 
The Library has acquired more than a thousand bound volumes of pamphlets, which 
means about eight times as many titles, from the collections af George W. Fahnestock, 
Henry D. Gilpin and Joseph R. Ingersoll, a few only of the rarer tracts—and there are 
some very rare and valuable ones—being catalogued in this Bulletin. Among them 
the bibliophile, who values a book for the scarcity of its imprint rather than for the im- 
portance of its contents, will be struck by the number published in out-of-the-way 
places. These range from Allahabad to Austin in Texas, from Odessa to Orvieto, 
from Rangoon to Racine, from the home of the Snooks family at Sevenoaks to Smyrna 
in Asia Minor, and from Guayaquil to Yankton in Dacota. Among a number of 
bound volumes of newspapers—mostly the gift of Mr. John A. McAllister—may be 
mentioned seven volumes of Greeley’s Mew Yorker, the Railroad Fournal, (1831,) 
the first railway periodical, and the Religious Rememberancer, (1815,) the second re- 
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orbitant.”” So they were in truth, but his honesty of speech palliated his avarice, and it fell out that 
e words, taught him by a malicious wag, became in the end his best advertisement. Why should 
not sundry newspapers decorate their titles with some such announcement as: “Here you are, sir, 
We know that our contents are utterly unreliable ;’’ or : ‘‘ The reader will observe that our object is to 


| startle, not to instruct.” 





ligious newspaper published in the United States; also valuable sets of the Semtzxed | 


and Despatch published in Richmond during the War of the Rebellion. On the 
whole, this ancient and honorable institution, the father of public libraries in the 
United States, appears from this Bulletin to be “coming up with a light breeze.” 
This is its sesqui-centennial year, and it is understood that a sketch of its history is 
shortly to appear in Scribner's Monthly, illustrated in its exquisite style of wood 
engraving, with views and portraits made from drawings by a rising Philadelphia 
artist, Mr. C. Campbell Cooper. 


—This is the roundabout way the Fapan Weekly Mail takes to give the lie to its 
neighbors : 


The public need not be at all exercised if it fails to find any foundation for airy tales set a-rolling by 
the North China News, confirmed by the Osake Niffo, translated by the Hiogo News and copied by 





| the enormous and increasing military systems. 
| natural advantages, is protected in the competition by his own exemption from military 
service, and by the lightness of taxation for military purposes. 


This is neatly done, and in fact they do not order these things any better in France. 
“ Airy tales” is, if anything, an improvement on the French equivalent, “inexact.” 


THOUGHTS FROM THE MAGAZINES. 


NTERNATIONAL REVIEW.—Professor Von Holst, discussing “« The Army Ques- 
I tion in Europe,” takes the ground that that question is in the way of being settled by 
American competition. The producers of Europe are hampered both by the liability to 
military sereice and by the burdens of taxation laid upon them to defray the cost of 
The American producer, besides his 


Thus the question of 
disarmament, which in any case would have forced itself before long upon Europe, is 
already, by reason of American competition, become a question which must be met 
and settled : 

The Slave States once a Cotton to be King; and were thoroughly convinced that this 
impersonal sovereign would force England to sustain them in the attempt to break up the Union and 
found a new empire with slavery as corner-stone. But what King Cotton could not attain, the 
northern ‘‘mudsills’’ are about to accomplish in a very different way. The hours of the landed anis- 
tocracy of England, and therefore also the hours of the present social structure of England, are nuin- 
bered in consequence of American competition. Grand and important as this consequence of Ameri- 
can competition is, it is of utter insignificance in comparison with the fact that this competition must 
ultimately lead to the overthrow of the present military system of the continental powers of Europe. . 
When manure has ceased to be a nuisance in the West the arms with which the European and the 
American Agriculturist have to contend will have become a little less unequal. It may not long be 
the case that wheat, corn, beef, pork, etc., can be produced quite so cheaply in the United States as 
now ; but the quantities produced will yet increase enormously, and the constant improvements in the 
means of transportation will allow of their being sent across the Atlantic much longer than Europe 
can afford to stick to her old political system with its huge standing armies. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, in a paper on “ What makes the rate of interest,” dwells 
upon the cheapening of transportation in this country since the close of the war. Be- 
tween 1866 and 1869 it cost $3.60 to move a ton of merchandise over the New York 
Central and Hudson River road. Between 1870 and 1879 the average cost was $2.90. 
Had the rate of the first period been charged upon the traffic of the second, the excess 
would have amounted, in the whole business of the road, to $120,000,000; and the bus- 
iness of this line was within a fraction of one-twentieth of the whole railroad business 
of the country. The reduction in rateson the N. Y. Central is exceptional, but itis safe 
to say that the rate of general reduction was half the rate effected on this line. At that 


rate the general saving was $1,200,000,000, or $100,000,000 more than the reduction of 


the national debt since the close of the war. In other words, “no man in this country has 
been obliged to work a single additional day in order that the payment of $1,100,000,000 
on the national debt might be made. This payment has all been saved in the mere 
cost of distributing our products.” In other words, this saving has been added to th: 
wealth of the nation. ‘The bearing of all this upon the rate of interest, accord‘ng to 
Mr. Atkinson, is that the elements which determine the rate of interest are: (1.) The 
amount of capital, that isto say, actual products, in existence at any given time ; 
and (2.) the demand far capital, which is determined by the intelligence of the people 
who wish to borrow, and the opportunities of using the capital which seeks investment. 
The saving in transportation is an addition to the first of these items. As to the second, 
“the ability to use borrowed capital on a Jarge and profitable scale is a rare capacity; 
and whoever possesses it can always command a high price for his services. ‘The capa- 
city to use borrowed capitalinevena moderate way is limited toa small proportion of those 
who are struggling for subsistence. There are, perhaps, a hundred men who can save 
a little capital from their daily work, to one to whom it ‘s safe to lend that capital for 
use in productive enterprises. In general, it may be said that the rroductive capacity 
of this country has, during the last decade, outrun the social, political and industrial 
education of the people. It may follow that a very low rate of interest in a country of 
such unlimited possibilities as our own is not a matter to boast of overmuch, although 
it may enable us to reduce the burden of interest on Our debt. Such a saving is but 
a trifle, and could well be spared if we could safely and surely apply our means to the 
more complete use of our immense advantages.” Mr. Atkinson concludes that “it is 
probable, at least, that United States three per cents could be sold at par.” 

Mr. J. Lawrence Loughlin discusses the question why the United States should 
continue to attract the emigration of the world, although Mexico and Brazil are equally 
fertile, and Canada, Mexico and South America offer as great attractiveness and variety, 
both of soil and climate, Yet Norway and Sweden have sent us in one year as great 
a population as that of Christiania, Germany a population as large as that of Nurem- 
berg, Great Britain an emigration equal to the population of Bedfordshire and 
larger than that of Herefordshire, and Canada itself, in spite of Lord Beaconstield’s fa- 
mous and absurd speech at Aylesbury, a number greater than that of the inhabitants of 
Quebec and Halifax together. Mr. Loughlin finds the reason in our political institi- 
tions, and “Institutions which, while protecting, take as little as possible from, and 
give as little trouble as possible to, the producer, will bring about the greatest material 
success. Hence English colonies flourished better than the French, or than the Span- 
ish. Hence the English chartered colonies ftourished better than the English crown 
colonies, The same truth is shown by comparison between different parts of this 
country. Although the Southern States had as free institutions, excepting only slavery, 
as the Northern States, slavery sufficed, by degrading laborers, to repel immigrants, 
and the social customs and traditions which were engendered by slavery still suffice 
to repel immigrants. Curiously enough, the proportion of the foreign born inhabi- 
tants of the United States in the old slave-holding States was smaller in 1880 than in 
1870, and smaller in 1870 than in 1860. In 1860 the percentage was 13.5; in 1870, 
10,8; in 1880, 10.06. 


NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW—Carl Schurz considers the present aspects of the Indian 
problem. He shows that when the Indian territory was established, it was not deemed 
possible that it would be needed for the occupation of white men for many generations. 
Steam has so accelerated the development which our ancestors contemplated that it is 
needed now, and that there is no region within the limits of the United States which 
will support the tribes by the game it produces, which either is not now or will not soon 
be demanded by the whites for cultivation. The Indians must submit, therefore, either 
to assimilation with the whites or to extinction. Ofcourse Mr. Schurz is in favor of the 
former alternative. He says that the more intelligent of the Indians themselves now 
perceive that they cannot live as their fathers did, and are anxious to adopt “ the white 
man’s way.” Our Indian policy, he thinks, should be directed tothe ultimate end of 
making citizens of the Indians, and for this purpose he suggests these preliminaries, 

1, That they be taught to work by making work profitable and attractive to them. 


2, That they be educated, especially the youth of both sexes. 
3. That they be individualized in the possession of property by settlement in severalty with a fee 


the %afan Gazette. There was once a silversmith of repute in Hongkong, who made it a ruletosalute | simple title, after which the lands they do not use may be disposed of for general settlement and enter- 


his customers with this greeting : ‘‘ Good morning, sir. 


I know that my prices are exceedingly ex- | prise, without danger and with profit to the Indians, 
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He considers that they should be at once put into agriculture without the prelimi- 
nary of a pastoral life, and believes that the Government freighting beyond the railroads 
should be intrusted to them to a considerable extent. In the schooling of the children 
he believes that much better results will be attained if selected children are removed 
to civilization, through such schools as those at Hampton and Carlisle, than if schools 
are established on the reservations. 

Mr. James Parton sets forth “The Power of Public Plunder.” He thinks a great 
part of our political troubles comes from the fact that public officers are underpaid, so 
that a man who is at once ambitious and honesi cannot enter public life, unless he is 
also rich. According to Mr. Parton’s powerful way of putting it, we have “ fattencd 
the wolfand starved the watch-dog,” the wolf of the parable being the thievish politician, 
and the dog the person whose business it is to prevent him from stealing. 

At the same time, there appears to be no such thing in the world as the original 
selection of candidates by a constituency. 


Forty years ago, the Duke of Newcastle’s son took a fancy to a young man recently his fellow- 
student at Oxford, and the Duke being in want of a member safe to vote on the Tory side, put that 
younger son of a Liverpool merchant into Parliament, against the will of his constituents, and over the 
a of a distinguished lawyer of much parliamentary experience. This outrage, as we should style it, 
ave the illustrious Gladstone to the British Empire. Not long after, the good-natured Marquis of Lans- 
> read, with very warm approval, an article in the Edinburgh Review, written by another merchant's 
son, T. B. Macaulay, To strengthen the Whig side of the House, the Marquis, by a monstrous abuse 
of power, gave this young mana seat also. About the same period Lord Durham, at Lady Blessing- 
ton’s house in London, was struck with the fluent, incisive talk of young Disraeli. It ended in his 
Jordship’s lifting the young man, by main strength, into Parliament. Palmerston bought his first seat 
outright, for five thousand pounds. 


Mr. Henry George comes forward again in favor of taxing land values and nothing 


else. 

The tax upon land values is the most economically perfect ofall taxes. It does not raise prices. 
It may be collected at least cost, and with the utmost ease and certainty ; it leaves in full strength at 
the springs of production; and, above all, it consorts with the truest equality and the highest justice— 
for, to take for the common purpose of the community that value which results from the growth of the 
community, and to free enterprise, and industry, and thrift, from burden and restraint, is to leave to 
each that which he fairly earns, and to assert the first and most comprehensive of equal rights—the 
equal right of all to the land on which, and from which, all must live. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY.—There are two articles on the famous “ Ladies’ Deposit” 
in Boston. One of them is by Gail Hamilton, who was a depositor, and who defends, 
with great spirit and smartness, both the rectitude of her intentions and the sagacity of 
her behavior. The other is by Mr. Clapp, of the Boston Advertiser, and gives an 
account of the swindle from beginning to end, including a satirical statement of Gail 
Hamilton’s relations to it. Of her misfortune in becoming the vehement defender of 
“Mrs. Howe” just at the time when it becomes plain that Mrs. Howe was a swindler, 
he says: 


In the light of subsequent events her public attitude has an intensely comic look. One may picture 
the situation as something like this. Miss Dodge, clad in flamboyantly feminine garments, surmounted 
by a brilliant sunshade of a golden red, sits tranquilly in the midst ofa plain, upon a camp-stool. She 
is presently aware of a squad of journalists rapidly approaching fromthe front ‘Madam, or Miss,’” 
says the chief of the troop, “‘ permit us to inform you that a furious cow is making at your rear, with 
intentions evidently hostile to you and your parasol.’’ “And why so officious ?” sniffs the lady ; 
‘why so critical of the conduct of acow? Poor spiteful man, look to your own sex. Are the bulls 
alt peaceful and harmless? Answer me that!’’ ‘* They are not, 1 confess it,” the journalist replies, 
“and numbers of them now gore at large; but really, Miss, this cow, which is now quite near you, 
has a very bad reputation, and ’’—‘‘ Indeed !”” Miss Dodge interrupts, ‘‘ has sheso? And how did you 
learn that? Have you seven affidavits in your breast-pocket to make good your charge?”’ “ Not 
quite seven,”’ the reporter stammers, “‘ but I have three, and very strong ones, too.’ “ Tell me, then,” 
rejoins the lady, ‘* what color do you claim that this animal’s eyes are?’’ ‘* Dark green, I should say,”’ 
gasps the penman; “but really I have not’’—‘‘I thought as much,” shrills Miss Dodge, ‘‘ miserable 
lying caitiff, with your three little wretched bits of scullery scandal trying to ruin the fame of a cow that has 
sky-blue orbs! And has it occurred to you that the presence of you and your low companions might 
excite a beast otherwise harmless to injurious rage? I can inform you, however, that the cow which 
you thus cruelly asperse is the most gentle and charitable quadruped’’—and upon this word the catastrophe 
comes, Miss Dodge and her theories go up together, and her parasol is carried off on the animal’s 
horns. We chastely avert our eyes, The lady herself must be on her feet again very soon, and it will 
be interesting to know which of her theories survives theshock, or whether she admits that she and they 
were tossed at all. Most men will probably remain firm in the opinion that her disaster was the 
result of her sex, her parasol, and the cow’s disposition combined, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


INDIAN TERRITORY, May 5th, 1881, 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN :— 


Your issue of the 26th of February contains a letter, signed “F. G. S.,” dated at 
Cambridge, Mass., wherein the author endeavors to correct your errors concerning 
‘“‘the legal status of the Indian.” 

I think « F. G. S.” is in much deeper than you. 

If the Court of Nebraska should decide that the Indian whose case is before it, has 
a right to vote, and is therefore a citizen under the Fourteenth Amendment, that would not 
necessarily have the effect to declare a// Indians citizens of the United States, but 7707 
for the reasons offered by your correspondent. The Fourteenth Amendment says, 
‘*« Ajl persons born in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United “tates and of the State or Territory in which they may reside.” 

More than ten years ago, the Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate 
were instructed by resolution to report if, under this amendment, the Indians of this 
country were not made citizens; Senator Carpenter, of Wisconsin, submitted a carefully 
prepared report, taking the ground that Indians were xo¢ made citizens, decause 
they were zo¢ subject to the jurisdiction of the United States; none of the able law- 
yers on that committee ventured upon the strange argument which “F, G. S.” says has 
been made by a Court in the case of McKay vs. Campbell, and endorsed by him, 

I have never read the case referred to, and until I do I can never believe any 
Court would beg the question by saying that a person born in this country must also 
be Jorn under its jurisdiction to fall within the meaning of the amendment; and even 
if I should find that your correspondents report of the decision in that case is correct, 
I shall still think the well-considered opinion of the greatest lawyers in the Senate en- 
titled to more weight. In the report of the Senate Juciciary Committee, the whole 
matter is narrowed down to the simple question, “ Are the Indians of this country sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States ?” 

The Senate Judiciary Committee thought they were not, and therefore decided 
that they were not citizens. 

Albert Pike, Senator Garland and Senator Brown are of a different opinion, for 
they believe the Indian was made a citizen by virtue of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Without presuming to criticise either of these able and illustrious parties, you will 
pardon me if I present my own view of the question. 

Ist. Some Indians are subject to the jurisdiction of the United States Courts, 
while others are not; this is a fact which seems to have been overlooked in the discus- 
sion of the question. 2d, Those Indians who ave subject to such jurisdictton, szzs¢ be 
citizens, or the amendment means nothing. 

Now, what Indians are subject to this jurisdiction? I answer, every Indian who 
has severed his relations with his tribe and lives ow¢side of an Indian reservation, 
and every Indian who belongs to a tribe over which Congress has extended the laws, 
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although such Indian has not severed his relations with his tribe and resides upon 
its reservation. 

Will your correspondent undertake to say that Colonel Parker, formerly a member 
of General Grant’s staff, and afterwards Commissioner of Indian Affairs, a full-blooded 
Seneca Indian, now residing in Connecticut, is not a citizen of that State and of the 
United States ? 

There are some Indians living as tribes upon their reservations who are subject to 


the jurisdiction of the United States, and some that are not. For illustration, the 
Utes in Colorado, and the Sioux in Dakota, are not subject to such jurisdiction, while 
the thirty-three tribes in the Indian Territory ave so subject. 

By an Act of Congress of 1834, and many subsequent amendments, the criminal 
laws of the United States were extended over the Indian Territory in all cases where a 
white man may be a party. In 1868, Congress extended the Internal Revenue laws over 
the Indian Territory, and thus brought every person, Indian and white, under the juris- 
diction of the United States, without regard to whether a white man figured in the 
transaction or not. Hence, it follows that, if it be true that the Indians of the Indian 
Territory are subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, under the rule Jaid down 
by the eminent lawyers of the Senate, they are, ex necessitate ret, citizens of the United 
States, 

But the Utes and the Sioux, whom I have named for the purpose of illustrating 
my point, are not citizens, decazse they are not yet subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States; it is competent for Congress to extend the laws over their reservation. 
When this is done these Incisns will hecome citizens. 

Two years ago, Agent Meeker and others were murdered by Ute Indians on their 
reservation; neither the United States Court for Colorado, nor the State Court, had 
jurisdiction to try the murderers; there was no legal tribunal by which they could be 
brought to justice; the murderers were beyond the jurisdiction of the United States. 
But suppose the Creeks, or Cherokees, or any of the 50,000 Indians of the Indian 
Territory should murder Agent Tufts in that Territory ; warrants would issue from the 
United States Court for the Western District of Arkansas, the murderers would be in- 
dicted in that court, and, if convicted, would be hung. The proposition seems to me 
very plain; every Indian who lives on a reservation over which the laws of the United 
States are extended, is a citizen of the United States, while those living on reservations 
not subject to the laws, are of citizens. Your correspondent says the Indian tribes or 
nations “are independent political communities,” In this he is very much mistaken. 
In 1872 Congress enacted that hereafter no Indian tribe shall be recognized as a 
power with which the United States can make a treaty. Even while the tribes were 
recognized as capable of making treaties, it was expressly guaranteed that all their 
local laws and regulations should be subordinate to the Constitution and /ews of the 
United States, 

One-fourth of the members of the Cherokee Nation are whites and negroes. Will 
your correspondent question that ‘hey are not citizens of the United States, if born 
therein? Suppose the other three-fourths, all of Indian blood, should die or expatriate 
themselves ; the “Cherokee Nation” would still exist, although entirely composed of 
citizens of the United States, in whose veins runs not one drop of Indian blood. I 
think your correspondent is unnecessarily alarmed abcut the results which would fol- 
low, if the Indians of Nebraska and Colorado were allowed to vote. 

i have not the Census Report by me, but will venture the assertion that the white 
population of Nebraska is over 300,000, and that the Indian population within 
the borders of that State does not number 10,000. The white vote is “the rise” 
of 60,000; the Indians might be able to muster 2,000 votes. The population 
of Colorado is about 250,000, while the Indians in the State number less than 4,000. 
The whites can vote 50,000; if the Indians, under the stimulus of high political excite- 
ment, such, for instance, as the Funding Bill or the Apportionment Bill, should bring 
out their entire voting force, they might notch 800 ballots. 

E. C. Boup1not. 





NEw York, June 22d, 1881. 


ESPECTING the general situation of financial matters there is little change to 
note from last week. This week we have had fresh evidence of the serious 
character of the freight rate warfare now going on between the railroad lines that lead 
eastward from Chicago. Freights are now being openly billed from Chicago to New 
York at the rate of 13 cents per 100 tbs. on grain, a direct violation of Mr. Fink’s 
tariff rate, 20 cents. Usually the roads, when they make “cuts,” make a pretence of 
observing the schedule figures, however great the private rebate from those figures 
may be, but now they are even abandoning that thin disguise of a deplorable state of 
affairs. The worst feature of the situation is that, in spite of fulminations by the trunk 
line presidents, time contracts have been extensively made at the low “cut” rates. It 
is said that the time contracts already made will prevent any practical restoration of 
profitable rates until the late Autumn or the early winter. It is this phase of the rail- 
road war that vitiates to a considerable degree, the argument, good though it some 
times is, that the hotter the fight the sooner the peace. 

Stock operators display an indifference to the effect that the low rates of the past 
few months must have upon the year’s earnings of the trunk line railroads and their 
Chicago connections, that is surprising. Some persons argue that the grain traffic east- 
ward of the Chicago roads is small compared with the remainder of the business. But 
it is a fact that on nearly every class of east bound traffic freight rates are more or less 
demoralized. The importance of the situation is also belittled by a very general opinion 
that some of the leading railroad officials are out of stocks and want to buy them back 
at lower prices, and that the whole significance of any competition at unprofitable rates 
lies in this fact. To say nothing of the grave reflections upon the character of the 
managers of so many of our “investment” properties nivolved in this theory, it is dis- 
proved by actual figures. If there was no reason in ilie idea that Mr. Vanderbil:, 
alarmed at the number of enterprises started for the construction of competing lines 
between the West and the Atlantic seaboard, wished to practically illustrate to 
them what warm competition signified, there is a sufficient explanation of the cause of 
the present contest in the difference in the grain arrivals at New York of the several 
lines for the past few months. Where the Erie carried 932,086 b»shels of grain to 
New York in May, 1880, it carried during that month this year 2,244,693 bushels, 
against the arrivals by the New York Central of 1,841,874 bushels in May, 1880 and 
1,789,080 bushels in May, 1881. Ever since March, in fact, the Erie has been not orly 
gaining over its grain traffic of last year, but steadily exceeding that of the New York 
Central, this year and this time last year. 

The stock market during the week ended to-day has been irregular and unsettled. 
Its activity has represented no healthful operations nor any publicinterest. Prices have 
widely fluctuated, but no dominant tendency has been imparted to them in either di- 
rection. Assisted by the influence of easy money and the still general confidence of 
people in the financialSituation, the clique holders of stocks, not being hampered by 
excessive offerings of “long” stock, are enabled by vigorous demonstrations against 
the “short” interest that soon accumulates in the market when prices droop, to effec: 
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frequent and occasionally sharp rallies in prices. General confidence in the near future 
is lacking, but the “ bulls” are expecting a new stimulus to speculation when July Ist 
opens its flood gates of Government and corporation money disbursements. 
The decision of Judge Truax, in the Special term of the Supreme Court of this city 
regarding the issue of $15,000,000 odd new stock of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, in accordance with the scheme of consolidation with the Atlantic and Pacific 
and the American Union Telegraph Companies, is exciting a great deal of comment. 
Some of this comment is censorious on political grounds and some of it is influenced by 
speculative considerations. Mr. Truax secured his election to his present position only 
by a slim majority, and after hard but successful efforts had been made by his friends 
to secure a “vindication” of him of accusations of unprofessional practices from a com- 
mittee of well-known and well esteemed lawyers, Perhaps it was more because of the 
emphatic character of his decision than of real evidence that he was unduly influenced, 
that the opponents of the Western Union consolidation have been so indignant at his 
published opinion. At any rate Judge Truax has given, so far as it lay in his power, a 


Court, to which, it is said, appeal will be made. But before any further obstructive 
proceedings can be taken, it is probable that the Western Union will be enabled to 
complete the practical details of the telegraph consolidation. 

There was a halt made last week in the expansion in the loan and deposit accounts 
of the New York banks, which had been going on for a month previous to that time. 
It amounted to little more than a halt, however, as there was comparatively little re- 
trograde movement. The loans were reduced $928,300, and the deposits $1,335,600, 
while there was a decrease in the reserve of $1,130,800. The total reserve is now 
2.33 per cent. above the 25 per cent. rule; at this time last year it was 6.10 per cent. 
above that rule. The loans are still over $60,000,000 greater than they were a year 
ago, and the deposits over $66,000,000 greater than at that time. The clearances 
again exceeded a thousand million dollars, and amounted to over $400,000,000 more 


| than for the corresponding week last year, when there was an unusually large expan- 


, sion of the loan and the deposit accounts. 


very effectual quietus to the Williams suit brought to prevent the issue of $15,526,590 | 


new scrip to the Western Union stockholders. The Court holds that no | 
evidence of conspiracy or fraud regarding the telegraph consolidation was 
produced. It is also found that the properties of the purchased tele- | 


graph comparies were worth all that the Western Union paid for them; 
that the new $15,000,000 stock that the Western Union proposes to issue, is not 
“water,” but actually represents past surplus earnings which the stockholders, instead 
of accepting, allowed to be put in the plant of the corporation, and that, on every 
point of law, the position of the consolidators is impregnable. The plaintiffs opposed 
to the union of the telegraph corporations claim that the principles enunciated by Judge 
Truax are contradictory of the views officially put on record, in former suits, by Judges 
Sedgwick and Spier, but the test of this issue lies only with the general term of the 


Money continues extremely easy on call, most of the loans being made at 3 to 34% 
per cent. There are indications that time loans are hardening, and it would not sur- 
prise those persons who are well informed if we should have stiffer rates all around 
after a few weeks ; there is not yet, however, any perceptible increase in the rate for 
time loans. Perhaps the greatest danger, just at the moment, to our money market is 
the condition of the English market. If the experience of the last settlement day is 
to be repeated at the close of the current month, we cannot fail to feel its effect. 

The Philadelphia stock market has been dull and irregular, with a tendency to 
lower prices, followed to-day by some improvement. The Philadelphia market is 
generally little more, however, than a reflex of the New York market, with more or 
less business added in a few stocks that are not on the New York Exchange list; of 
the latter, the only one of much importance is the Pennsylvania Railroad, which has 
not been on the New York Board for several years. 











SUMMER RESORTS. 





ATLANTIC CITY. | 





M ANSION HOUSE. 





LOCATION UNSURPASSED, Handsomely | 
Furnished, Two Hundred Rooms, STRICTLY FIRST- | 
CLASS, Elegant New Billiard Parlor with Six New | 
Collender Tables: Prof. Fames Brophy’s Orchestra, 
Coach to Beach, W. U. Telegraph and Union News | 
Stand in Office, Finest New Summer Bathing Houses 


on the Island, Extensive and Airy Porches, Same ar- 


rangement as last season. 


CHARLES McGLADE, Proprietor 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 








ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. | 


| direction of trusty and experienced men, 
| electric light, 


THE WENTWORTH, 
NEWCASTLE, N. H. 


This Hotel will open June 18th. It has accommodations for 450 


guests, and offers more attractions for the pleasure and comfort of | 
its patrons than any other seaside resort on the Atlantic coast. Its | 


high situation affords beautiful views both inland and seaward, its 


healthful atmosphere, the easy manner by which it can be reached, 
its advantages for boating, fishing and bathing, excellent drivesand | 


attractive walks, all combine to make it one of the mest charming 
places on the New England coast. The house contains every mod- 
ern appliance. It has spacious and well ventilated rooms, furnished 
in black walnut, WITH THE BEST OF BEDS, large parlors, halls and 


| rooms for social enjoyment, passenger elevator operated by steam, 


Music Hall for dancing and theatricals, 
An Orchestra of twenty members, of acknowledged _ professional 


ability, under the direction of Mr. John J. Braham (Musical Di- 


rector of the Boston Museum), will furnish music for the season. 


The verandah, fifteen feet in width, surrounding the house, gives | 
an extended promenade of over 1000 feet in length, while the view | 


is unexcelled in beauty and grandeur. Bowling Alleys, Billiard 
Room, Steam Yacht for excursions, sail and row boats under the 
Grounds lighted by the 
Stock reports received every hour. 


The Wentworth is situated three miles from Portsmouth, and is | 
reached by means of the Eastern Railway in two hours’ ride from | 
It is four . 


Boston, and is equally distant from Portland, Maine. 


| hours’ ride from the Fabyan House by way of the White Mountain 


BROWN & WOELPPER, 


Owners and Proprietors. 


T. CLOUD HOTEL, 
Formerly ‘ Tammany or Cleaver’s,”’ 

NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 

Near Atlantic Avenue, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. | 

J. B. MYERS, Proprietor, 


(Late of Ashland House.) 


_ ene eeeereetesteenewenaasensenecnnsgss®? 








(CONGRESS HALL, 


NOW OPEN, 


Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths, Band of Music | 
Remain in the Cars until Congress Hall is called at | 
Massachusetts Avenue. 


GEORGE W, HINKLE, Proprietor. | 


| p kcitenre of Maine, 


with its long stretch of Sea Coast, its mountains, its unbroken For- 
ests, its innumerable Lakes and Rivers, offers attractions unsur- 
passed as a place for 


SUMMER RESORT. 
THE MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD | 

















| location of rooms. 


the only rail route between Portland and Bangor, makes connections | 
for all parts of the State an i 


THE MARITIME PROVINCE, 


and is the route to be taken to all of the Hunting aud Fishing Re- | 
sorts of Northern Maine and New Brunswick and to the Seaside | 
Resorts of Booth Bay, Mt. Desert, St. John, Halifax, etc. | 

For MT. DESERT this line should be taken to Rockland and | 
thence by steamer; or to Bangor, and thence by stage or steamer. | 
Additional accomodations and attractions being offered each year. | 

Ask for, and secure Excursion or other tickets via this line, | 


PAYSON TUCKER, 


F. E. BOOTHBY, Superintendent. 


General Ticket Agent. 
i‘orTLAND, Mg., May xs5th, 1882. 


' Notch and North Conway. 


— 


Tt is also reached from the White 
Mountain range by the Boston, Concord and Montreal and the 


| Concord Railways, and by the Grand Trunk by way of Portland. 


At the station in Portsmouth the coaches of the Hotel are always 


| in waiting. 


Address F. W. HILTON & Co., 


Portsmouth, N. H. 





(NEW) MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 
CRESSON SPRINGS, CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA. 


On the summit of the Alleghenies, 2,200 feet above sea level, ; 
within seven hours’ ride of Philadelphia. 

By the erection of a new and elegant hotel the accommodations 
at this charming resort have been greatly enlarged and improved, | 
The drainage and water supply are perfect Passenger elevator, | 
electric bells, new bath and billard rooms and children’s dining and , 
play rooms have been added to the equipment of the hotel, and it | 

as been elegantly furnished throughout. Cottage residences to let. | 
First-class music, etc. For circular containin 
and full information, address W. D. TYLE 


analyses of water | 
, Superintendent. 





WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET, ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 





| 
Rogers’ Music Store. | 


Large Catalogue of Sheet Music at | 


THE 


COUNT’S SECRET. 


A New, Entertaining and Intensely Dramatic 


DETECTIVE STORY. 


From the Pen of EMIL GABORIAU, 

Author of ‘The Widow Lerouge,”’ “‘The Mystery of Orcival,”’ 
“Within an Inch of His Life,” ‘‘ File No 113,,”’ ‘‘ Other 
People’s Money,”’ “‘ The Clique of Gold,’’ ‘* Mon- 
sieur Lecocq,’’ etc. 


Each volume published conplete at 50 cents in paper and $1.25 
in cloth. 


For sale at all Bookstores, News Stands and on all Railroads. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


299 to 305 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


- H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS. 


633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
C L. COMFORT, 








MANUFACTURER OF HIGH GRADE 
Extracts and [iquid Rennet, 
COOKING HERBS, 


— No. 17 NORTH ELEVENTH STREET,— 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| Flavoring 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STEEL. RAILS. 
Raitway FrocGs, CROSSINGS AND SWITCHES. 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Earth and Bessemer Steel, 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
OrFIcE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


“WILLIAM D. ROGERS. - 


CARRIAGES, 





1009 & 1011 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





half price. All the popular Music 
and Musical Publications at r duced 
prices. Special attention to mail or- | 
dérs. 


1223 CHESTNUT STREET. 








LEWIS C. FELTEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


. LOOKING GLASSES AND PICTURE FRAMES, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
No, 528 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Barker Brothers & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia, | 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- 
ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 





B. K. FAMISON & CO, 
BANKERS, 
THIRD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on Commission. 
Securities a specialty. 


NARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA and STUTTGART. 


Investment 








Security from loss by Burglary, Robbery, Fire or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 
INSURANCE, TRUST AND SAFE DEposiIT COMPANY, 
Or PHILADELPHIA, 

‘N THEIR NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
327—3381 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CAPITAL, - - - - $2,000,000. 


The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BURGLAR- 
PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, according to 
size. An extra size for Corporations and Bankers; also, desirable 
Safes in upper vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
provided for Safe-Renters. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME-LOCK. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, in- 
cluding BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, DEEDS, 
&c., taken for SAFE KEEPING, on SPECIAL GUARANTEE, 
at the Lowest Rates. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate charge. 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS 
and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND EXECUTE TRUSTS, 
of every description, from the courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept sepa- 
rate and apart from the assets of the Compauy. As additional 
security, the Company have a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000, 
primarily responsible for their Trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: : 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, “dward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibsoz, Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. 


N EW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 








$15,573,297.62 
$2,607,908.52 


Total Assets December 31, 1880, . 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent. 





This agency has been established over twenty years, during 
which time nearly three million dollars have been paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc.. WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
A SINGLE DOLLAR. 





BenjaMIn F, Stevens, Pres. | JosepH M. Grspens, Sec’y. 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 





No. 133 Sours Fourtu STRegrT, PHILADELPHIA. 





Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_—_ 


|S 
Pror, RAWLINSON’s NEw Work. 


Ffestory of Ancient Egypt. 


By GrorGE RAWLINSON, M. A., Camden Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Oxford, and Can- 
on of Canterbury; author of “The Five Great Mon- 
archies of the Ancient World,” 3 vols.; «The Sixth 
and Seventh Oriental Monarchies,” 2 vols., etc. With 
a Map and 261 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8 vo, cloth, $21. 
Scribner & Welford have now ready the above important work 

by Prof. Rawlinson, which while supplementing and completing the 

splendid histories of the ancient and oriental world by the same 


author, supplies an account of ANcIENT EGypr combining its an- 
tiquities with its history, and presents to the reader within a reason- 


able compass the chief points of Egyptian life—manners, customs, | 
art, science, literature, religion—together with a tolerably full state- | 


ment of the general course of historical events whereof Egypt was 
the scene, from the foundation of the monarchy to the loss of inde- 
pendence. The work of a profound student and brilliant writer, 
with abundant and appropriate pictorial accompaniment, this history 
will become the standary authority on the subject. 


2. IILUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF 
the Great Artists, Each volume is illustrated with 
from twelve to twenty full-page engravings, printed in 
the best manner, and bound in ornamental cloth cover, 
$1 25. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

Vol. 2x. VELAZQUEZ. By Edwin Stowe, B. A., Oxford. Illus- 
trated with 9 etchings and 6 wood engravings after the most cele- 
brated paintings by this master; including ‘ The Surrender of 
Breda,” ‘The Maids of Honor,’”’ “‘ The Water- Seller,’ “‘ The 
Topers,” Portraits of Philip 1V. and his Queen, Elizabeth, Duc 
de Olivares, Don Ferdinand of Austria, Donna Antonia, Juana 
Pacheco, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

Vol. 22. GIOTTO. By Harry Quilter, with 14 Illustrations, r2mo, 
$1 25 
The following biographies are now ready: Hogarth. Turner, 

Rubens Holbein, Tintoretto, Little Masters of Germany, Raphael, 

Van Dyck and Hals, Titian, Rembrandt, Gainsborough and Consta- 

ble, Leonardo da Vinci, Figure-Painters of Holland, Michel Angelo 

Delaroche and Vernet, Fra Angelico, Fra Bartolomeo, Landseer, 

Reynolds, David Wilkie. 

“Few things in the way of small books upon great subjects. 
avowedly cheap and necessarily brief, have been hitherto so well 
done as these biographies of the great masters in painting.’’— 7imes. 


3. THE WANDERER’S LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, each $1 40. 


. TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS, including the 
Origin of Signs, and Remniscences connected with Taverns, 
Collier bout, Clubs, etc. By Charles Hindley. With Illustra- 


“ 


tions. 

. LOW-LIFE DEEPS: An Account of the Strange Fish to be 
Found There. By James Greenwood. 

. MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME, By George 
Daniel. With Illustrations by Robert Cruikshank. 

. THE OLD SHOWMEN AND THEOLD LONDON FAIRS. 

By Thomas Frost 

THE WILDS OF LONDON. ae Greenwood. 
CIRCUS LIFE AND CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By Thomas 


Frost. 

THE LIVES OF THE CONJURERS. By Thomas Frost. 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A CHEAP JACK. 
By One of the Fraternity. Edited by Charles Hindley. 


N 


> w 


Oe 


3 


Other volumes are in preparation. 


4. THE PUBLIC LIFE of the RT. HON. 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. By 
Francis Hitchman. Crown 8vo, about 600 pages, 
price $3. 

N. B.—This edition contains the very fine photographic portrait 
of his lordship, by W. & D. Downey, taken when in office as Prime 

Minister in attendance on the Queen at Balmoral, 


“ A thoroughly faithful record.”’—Saturday Review. 
“ Uniformly trustworthy and accurate,”’— World. 


5. OUR RIVER. 
By George D. Leslie, R A. 
8vo, $10. 

Messrs. Scribner & Welford have arranged to supply a limited 
number of Mr. Leslie's “Our River,” the book on the ‘Thames refer- 
red to above. The drawings have been specially made by the 
author himself, and engraved with absolute tdelity. Those which 
are on full page are printed separately on selected India-paper and 
mounted with an ample margin. The size of the work is broad 
super-royal 8vo, with nearly 300 pages, superfine paper. 

“Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A. (the son of C. R. Leslie, the American 
artist and friend of Washington Irving), has been to busily engaged 
with his forthcoming book on the Thames too finish more than one 
picture fur the Exhibition. Mr. Leslie isan ardent lover of our beau- 
tiful river, and in an illustrated volume has set forth his impressions, 
artistic, historic. natural-historic, and anecdotic. Aiming to be 
‘gentle, yet not dull,’ and ‘clear’ if not thy he will tell us 
all about the upper reaches of the ‘Thames, the fish, the flowers, the 
weeds, and the artists who have occupied them for the last thirty 
years.” 


Illustrated, super-royal 


("The above for sale by all booksellers, or sent on 
receipt of price by 


Scribner & Welford, 


745 Broadway, New York. 


Young Gentlemen. 


Time was when young men had 
little consideration in the matter of 
ready-made clothing. It seems strange 
now, but is true, that they were expec- 
ted to put up with the smaller sizes out 
of a general stock of men’s clothing. 

We were the first in this city to step 
out of the beaten track, and make, 
specially for young men, clothing of 
the shapes they require; and the most 
skilful of our cutters then prepared pat- 
terns to fit the various forms found in 
those who call themselves neither men 
nor boys. 

Making a study of young men’s 
clothing, naturally we succeed in fitting 
them. Our stock of young men’s sizes 
is kept large at all times of year, so 
that the young fellows never drop down 
on us without finding almost perfect 
outfits for college occasions, garden 
parties, or for the soberer uses of every- 


day life. 
JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


Chestnut, below Ninth. 





1m Z Adapted for the 
. house, lawn or pi- 
LADD'S{\SWING testers ge 
ng ever nown 
J CHAI 34 , article of furniture 
\ or Jom 
sition. The swing- 
ing motion is most 
HERMON W. LADD, 
927 ArcuH STREET, PHILADELPHIA; 108 Futton StrEET, Boston; 


y ¢ for Solid Comfort. 
p 
; soothing and de- 
207 CANAL St., New York, Anp 94 Market St., CHICcAco. 







The body and k 

of Chair can ine 

stantly be adjusted 

to any desired po- 

—weee — lightful. It occu- 
. . ct, pies very little 
+ space when folded. 
Send forcirculars. 


N ational School of Elocution and Oratory, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nineteen TEACHERS and Lecturers, sPECIALISTS in their 
departments. Thorough and systematic culture in Voice, ENun- 
CIATION and Action in their application to CONVERSATION, 
Reapinc, Reciration and Oratory. Chartered March, 1875. 
Grants Diptomas. SuMMER ‘l'ERM, JuLY 5. Fatt Term, Oct 
3. Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 

J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





W™”- P. WALTER’S SONS, 
Machinists’ Tools and Supplies. 


AGENTS FOR 
NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., 
REYNOLDs & Co.’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWS, 
1233 MARKET STREET. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN before beginning busines< 
should have a complete knowledge of its branches, forms and cus- 
toms, if they wish to achieve success. This is imparted thoroughly 
at the Bryant & Stratton Business College, 108 S. Tenth Street 
Philadelphia. Call or write for free Circular. 





FERREE & CO , PUBLISHERS’ SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
forall American and Foreign Periodicals, at Club Rates. English 
Books 25 cts. per shilling. 


W.cor, Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 





Philadelphia. 
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JOSEPH F. TOBIAS & CO., 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Sole Agents in the United States for 
Giesler & Cos Blue Seal, Blue Seal Special Dry” 
and Dry Verzenay 


CHAMPAGNE WINES. 


Price Currents furnished on application to our office. 
Telephone communication with all the principal houses in the city, 





GUIDE BOOKS. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
MARITIME PROVINCES. 


One volume for the peaks and cascades, lakes and ravines of 
New Hampshire. One for the grand marine scenery and quaint 
cities of the Canadian seaboard. One forthe scenic beauties and 
romantic antiquities of New England, One for the beaches, lakes, 
and mountains, and the noble cities of New York and Pennsylvania. 
{hese books contain scores of maps; vivid descriptions of the 
scenery, history and poetry of each locality ; lists of hotels at each 
point, with their prices and locations ; accounts of routes of travel 
by sea and land; choice quotations from hundueds of favorite auth- 
ors, referring to special localities, and no end of other items, to 
minister to be comfort, satisfaction and enlightenment of the travel- 
ler. The volumes aie bound in flexible red cloth, and each 
contains from 400 to 500 pages. Price, $1.50 each. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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WORKS» REFERENCE 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 








WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY 
of the English Language. Unabridged and profusely Illustrated. 
The Standard, and in all respects best, Dictionary published. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIOGRA PH- 
ICAL DICTIONARY. 
Containing complete and concise Biographical Sketches of the 
Eminent persons of all Ages and Countries. By J. THomas, 
AM., M.D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep. $10.00. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. 
A Dictionary of English Literature and British and American 
Authors, Living and Deceased. By S. Austin ALLIBONR, 
LL.D. 3 vols. Imperial 8vo. Extra cloth. $22.50, 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD. 

A Complete Geographical Dictionary. 
1880. Royal 8vo. Sheep. $10.00. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 
American Revised Edition, ‘THE “EST IN EVERY WAY, A 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Profusely Illustrated with 
Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 10 vols. Royal 8vo. 


FAUSSET’S BIBLE CYCLOPADIA, 
Critical and Expository. By Rev. A. R. Fausser, A.M. 
With 600 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. Extra cloth. $5.00. 


ENCYCLOPA:DIA OF CHEMISTR Y, 
Theoretical, Practical, and Analytical. By Writers of Emi- 
nence. Richly and profusely Illustrated. 2 vols, Imperial 
8vo. Extracloth. $24.00. 


CHAMBERS’S BOOK OF DAYS, 
A Miscellany of Popular Antiquities connected with the Calen- 
dar, Profusely Illustrated. 2 vols, 8vo, Extra cloth. $8.00, 


CRITICAL COMMENTARY. 
A Commentary, Critical, Experimental, and Practical, on the 
Old and New Testaments. Drs, JAMIESON, Fausset, and 
Brown. With 16 Maps and Plans, 6vols. Royal 8vo, Ex- 
tra cloth, $15.00. 


FURNESSS CONCORDANCE 70 SHAKES. 
PEARE’S POEMS. 


An Index to Every Word therein contained, with the Complete 
Poems of Shakespeare. 8vo. Extracloth. $4.00. 


LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONAR Y. 
Containing all the Principal Names and Terms Relating to 
Antiquity and the Ancients, with a Chronological Table. 8vo. 
Sheep, $3.25. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MRS. GEOFFREY. 
By the author of “ Phyllis,” ‘‘Molly Bawn,’’ ‘ Beauty’s 
Daughters,” Airy, Fairy Lilian,’’ etc, r2mo, Extra Cloth, 
$1 25. Paper cover, 60 cents, 

“To say the truth about it, it is the most fascinating of the 
series. ‘he plot is cleverly woven, the descriptions are refreshingly 
original, and the narrative and dialogue sparkling.”—Baltimore 
Evening News. 

“Tt is a book you can’t help liking, and it is sure to find lots of 
readers and add to the already well established fame of its author.”’ 
—Boston Post. 

ANNALS OF BROOKDALE. 

A New EnGranp Vicvace. A Novel, 


$1.25. 2 : 
A charming story of NewEngland Life. 


Revised Edition of 








12mo. Extra cloth. 


CORNEILLE AND RACINE. 
By Henry M. Trollope. 16mo, Fine Cloth, $1 00. Being the 
Twelfth Volume of “ Foreign Classics for English Readers,” 
Edited by Mrs. Oliphant. 
“ He gives a connected story of the life of both of his subjects, 
interspersed with liberal extracts from their best works. His work 
is very well done.” —Philadelphia Press. 


SHAKESPEARE FOR THE YOUNG, 
Certain Selected Plays Abridged for the Use of the Young. 
By Samuel Brandram, M.A.,Oxon. 8vo. Extra cloth. $1.75. 


ETIQUETTE OF SOCIAL LIFE IN WASH- 


INGTON. 
By Mrs. Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren. Fifth Edition. Square 
rzmo, Extracloth. 75 cents, Papercover, 50 cents. 


ALTON-THORPE. 
A Novel. By Lucy N. Janney. 12mo. 
Cheap edition. Paper cover. 40 cents. 
“The best constructed and best written American novel that 
has appeared this season.” —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


TRUTH IN RELIGION. 
Or, Honesty 1N ouR FaitH AND Worsuir. By Rev. J. B. 
Gross, author of ‘The Teachings of Providence,’’ ‘Old 
Faith and New Thoughts,” etc. r2mo. Extracloth. $1.75¢ 


Extra Cloth. $1.50. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


¥. B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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ADVANTAGES 


Perfected Type-Writer 


aa 
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AU 
LEGIBILITY.—The writing of this machine is fully 
as legible as print. The vexatious mistakes, annoyances, 
and waste of time incident to illegible pen writing are 
therefore avoided. 
RAPIDITY.—The average speed of the pen is from 


twenty to thirty words per minute. The average 
speed of the Type Writer is from fifty to seventy-five 
words per minute. And as any number of copies from 
two to ten can be made at the same time, it follows that 
with a Type-Writer from two to twenty hours work can 
be done in one hour. “ Time is money,” 

EASE. —As in using the machine one can write with 
one, two or three fingers of either hand and sit in any 
desired position, it is manifest that the drudgery of writ- 
ing with the pen, whereby a single set of muscles and a 
constrained position of the body is necessitated, is over- 
come. The Type-Writer is a complete safeguard against 
evil results from close application. 

Descriptive Circular Mailed Free. 


E, REMINGTON & SONS, 


124 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
New York Office, 281 & 283 Broadway. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sure AND Encine BuILpING 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. SELLERS & Co,, 
—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF~— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, FA, 


Columbia Umbrellas 
Columbia Umbrellas 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 

None genuine ailens stamped os eastes “COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made ot 


FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn dvowm or gray, or soil the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
246 Market Street, 498 and 500 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW VORK. 


LEARY’S 
OLD BOOK STORE, 


No. 9 South Ninth Street, 
First Store bel. Market St., Phiia. 








|MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 
2 221 WALNUT ST., 
RIG GS S BR O. Corner of Dock. 
Watches and Fewelry Repaired. 
I ANDRETHS’SEEDS _ 
p ARE THE BEST 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
ine 21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET 
AMES P. WOOD & CO. : 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 


Wood’s American Kitchener Range. 
4! SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 





